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~~ — eg Te eo ta a ae 
THE GREAT QUESTION. 
eee 
ANNEXATION OF ‘Trxas. ‘The most Intense anxiety 
yas pervaded the public mind for the last three weeks, and 
io the time at which we go to press with Uhis mum- 
wr jevery imoment adds fresh incident to the topae-— 
For two weeks the United States senate charmber has 
nthe focus. Upon that body the GREAT QUESTION de- 
wived. Daily every avenue to its chamber was cram- 
ned by persons from all parts of the Union. Foreign 
agents, and officers, of all depart men tso0f the 
vernment, Were there-—citizens and sirmm hger-s--rniale 
and female. All seeied impressed with the gree vily and 
importance of the question. ‘The debate, for ta lent and 
soquence, a8 a whole, has seldoin had itsequual, certain- 
ly never has been surpassed in either honse of congress. 
be uncertainty of the resul',—how the votewould be, 
yp to the last moment, served to call outomeach side, 
He utmost strength of intellect and ardor. ‘Hhere is 
wery reason to believe that during the struggle &he ma- 
onty wavered first to one side and then tothae other 
more than once. Notwithstanding the receiptof letters 
om the leading parizans of Governor Wreucue, of 
New York, in favor of passing the resolutions, and the 
snsequent calculation upon the vote of both Sena tors 
om that state, and notwithstanding the lefectio nof one 
(the Maryland senators, (Mr. Merricx,) fromt he whig 
anks, which for some days seemed to have turmed the 
aiein favor of the resolutions from the houses it was 
nally ascertained that a majority could not beo bial med 
ithout the friends of those resolutions woul d comrser t to 
modification to suit Col. Benton's views. Mr. Baeay, 
me of the senators from Alabama, though 





mexation, refused his sanction to its acccamplashnvent | 
He insistecd upon pre: | 


were legislative resolution. 
ving the treaty making prerogative of the Sena te. 


The resolution as it passed the house anel was now! 


fore the senate, was in the following words: 


‘Resolved by the senate and house of representeztives of 
eUnited States of America in congress assernbleed, That | 
ress doth consent that the territory propeerly includ. } 
dwithin, and righifully belonging to the republe of | 


"0 
ye 


exas, may be erected into a new state, ta beeca Jled the 
wieof Texas, with a republican form of goverment, to 


eadopted by the people of said republic.by dep utes in |} 


avention assembied, with the consent of fhe existing 
bvernment, in order thatthe same may be adnaited as 
ne of the states of this Cnion 


nyand with the following guarantees, to vert: 


First. Said state to be forieed, subje Ctto the adjiast- | 
ent by this government of al, questions of bowndary; 2! 
the const} trumph ef Annexation. 


al may arise with other governments; and 
tion thereof, with the proper evidence of its adop. | 


bn by the people of said republic of 'E’exas, stall! 


ransmitied to the president of the United States, to! 
iid before congress tor its final action,onor before | 
‘first day of January, one thousand eighth mndr-eda nd | 
(V-S1Xx, } 
Second. Said state, when admitted into the Union, 
et ceding to the United Staves a!l mines, mi nera Is, salt 
és, and springs, and also all public edifices, fantifica- 
Ns barracks, ports and harbors, navy, and miavy yards, 
ks, magazines, arms, armaments, andalE other pro. 
ny aud means pertaining to the public delenee be. 
Wing to said republic of ‘Texas, shall retain all the 
ble tunds, debts, taxes, and dues of every Kind which 
ye Ong to, or be aiue and Owing said republics; arid 
bli also reiain all the vacant and unappropr dated lands 
Ng within its limits, to be applicd to the payment of 
dedis and liabilities of said republic Of 'l"exas; and 
residue of said lands, afier discharging said debts 
| 4g 8, to be disposed of as said stale ray direet; 
pa ho event are said debts and lia bilici Sto bee ome a 
Moa ae government ol the United Stzates, 
> ~Vew states, of Convenient size, aand Raving 
) eit population, may hereatier, by the Consent of 
I be se be forme d out of the territory thereol, whieh 
‘ wen agmission under the provistons of the 
of theestitution. And such states as may be formed 
toned portion of said territory lying sowath of 36° 
. so fase latiude, commonly Known as the Mis- 
. we mise line, shall be admitted into fhe Union, 
_, Without slavery, as the people ofeach slate ask: 
“mission may desire. 
4 secon was now sone Mr. W aiken, to 
bets ove Tesolutions, by adding the fol lowi ang: 
ied Sei ae rested Phat if the president of the 
hanses ita e in bis judgment and discretion, 
ension . tem le, instead of proceeding to saibmit 
py Me utions to the repnblie of Texs asan 
PoOtints med reo hen States for eadintssion, 
il resolyed That 4s wrt : ha 
ent republic of 1 Zand meres ic be formed Out of the 
e, and with tw exar, with suitable extent znd Boun- 
he apportion represeitatives in CONG ess, unt 3] 
ed into ihe Peet of representation, 'sthaall Lee = 
ah equa 





e€ Union by virtue of tins act 
ae ee ion, Ct; 0 
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and condition of such admission, and the cession of the 
remaining Texan territory to the United States shall be 
agreed upon by the governments of Texas and the United 
States. 


one hundred thousand dollars be. and the same is hereby, 
appropriated to defray the expenses of missions and 
negotiations, to agree upon the terms of said admission 
and cession, either by treaty to be submitted to the sen- 


congress, as the president may direct. : 

After taking a recess, the senate metat6 o'clock, to 
determine the question. On annoucing the question 
on Mr. Walker’s amendment, Mr. Foster proposed an 
amend ment thereto, which was rejecied, ayes 18, noes 33. 

Mr. Archer then proposed an amendment directing 
the prosident to open negotiations with Texas for its 
annexation to theunion. This was lost by a tie vote, 26 
to 26. 

Mr. Walker’s amendment then came up, and on that 
the yeas and nays were called, and were as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, 
Bagby, Benton, Breese, Buchanan, Colquitt, Dickinson, 
D:x, Fairfield, Haunegan, Haywood, Henderson, Hu- 
ger, Johnson, Lewis, McDuffie, Merrick, Niles, Sem- 
ple, Sevier, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, Woodbury—27. 

NA YS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bay- 
ard, Berrien, Choate, Clayton, Crittenden, Davton, 
Evans. Foster, Francis, Huntington, Jarnagin, Man- 
guin, Miller, Morehead, Pearce, Phelps, Porter, Rives, 
Simmons, Upham, White, Woodbridge—25. 








i summating the bill before adjourning on Friday. 

ce ° . TY . 

Sec. 2. And be it further resolved, That (ne foregoing | 
’ : P| : ‘ a ’ 9 

seit af congress I+ civen upoa the following con di. ' upon the amendments. WHICH WERE APOPTED, ayes Lad, 


{nays 76. The bill now only requires the signature of | 


The question was then taken on ordering the joint 


in favor of | resolution, as thus amended, to a third reading. The 
yeas and nays Were again called, and each member | 

-- im OF | 
voting as above, the result was the same—ayes 27, 


nays 25. 

The bill was then read a third time, amidst a pro- 
found silence, without the yeas and nays being called 
for, AND PASSED. 


It will be observed that every member of the senate | 


was present and voted on the cceasion. 
The house had now to pass upon the amendment. 


Various expedients were resorted to by the opponents | 


of annexation in the house of representatives when the 
amendments ot the senate to the bill came up for consi- 
deration on the next day, to stave off the question, buia 
decided majority remained inflexibly bent upon con- 


o'clock in the evening they arrived at the filial question 


President Tyler to be the law of the land. One hundred 
guns from the Capitol Hill immediately announced the 


MassacuuseTts ON ANNEXING Texas. The fol- 
low ing resolutions passed by the house of represen- 


tatives also passed the senate of that state on the 18th | 


February by a unanimous vote. vi, 


RESOLUTIONS CONCERNING THE ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 


1. Resolved. That Massachnsetts has never delega- 
ted the power to admit into the Union states or ter- 
ritories, without or beyond the original territory of 
the states and territories belonging to the Unien, at 
the adoption of the constitution of the United States; 
and that in whatever manner the consent of Massa- 


chusetis may have been given or inferred to the ad- | 
mission of the states already, by general consent, form. ' 
ing part of the Union from such territory; the admis- ' 
Sion of such states, in the judgment of Massachu- | 
se(ts, forms no precedent for the admission of Texas, | 


and can never be interpreted to rest on powers gran- 
ted in the constitution. 
2, Resolved That there has hitherto been no prece- 


dent of an admission of a foreign state or foreign ter- | 


ritory into the Union by legislation. And as the 
powers of legislation granted in the constitution of 
the United States, to congress, do not embrace a case 
of the admission of a foreign state or foreiga territo- 
ry, by legislation, into the Union, such an act of ad- 
mission would have no binding force whatever on the 
people of Massachusetts. 


3. Resolved, That the power never having deen 


| granted by the people of Massachusetts, to admit, 
into the Union states and territories not within the | 


same when the constitution was adopted, remains 


wil the people—-and can only be exercised in such. 
way and manner as the people shall hereafter desig- | 


nate and appoint. 


4. Resolved, That the people of Massachusetts will | 
never consent to use the powers reserved to them- | 
selves, to admit Texas, or any other state or terrilo- | 


ry now without the Union, on any other basis than 
the perfect equality of freemen; and that, whule eia- 


ate, or by articles to be submitted to the two houses of 


3 SIX | 


footing with the existing states, as soon as the terms| very or slave representation from any part of the 


claims or conditions of admission, Texas, with their 
consent, can never be admitted. 

5. Resolved, That his excellency the goveinor be 
requested to transmit copies of the preceding report 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the sum of] 14 pesolves.to the president of the United States, 


the several senators and representatives in congress, 
from this commonwealth, and the governors of the 
several states. 


Tue Unirep Stares senate, classified. U.S. sen- 
tors are elected for six years. ‘The body is divided into 
three equal classes, the members of one of which 
have to be chosen every second year. By this process 
we insure that two thirds of the conservative branch 
of the Jegislature shall be men not entirely new to 
the duties of legislation. Experience is of quite as 
much importance-ia law-making as in any other of 
the several duties. 
| The classification was in the first instance made 

by lot, but remains permanent after once cast; va- 
cancies being always filled for the residue of a term. 

There remains to be considerable speculation as 
,to the state of political partics in the senate which 
_wili come into power on the 4thof March 1845 — 
| Exercising as this body does a part of the executive, 
‘and of the treaty making powers, as advisers of the 
president, the preponderance of party in the body is 
‘of more than usual interest, in the present crisis. 
| The senate for the two years terminating the 31 
| March 1845, was composed of 52 members, of which 
twenty-eight were Whigs and twenty-four Loces.-— 
Of the class comprising one third of the body, 17 
members whose terms then expired, 13 were whigs, 

and 4 were locos. Eight whigs and six locos have 
been elected to succeed them so far, and three remain 
to be chosen, one each from Virginia, Tennessee, and 
Indiana. Not counting those, the senate on the 4th 
| of March will be composed of 24 whigs and 25 locos. 
‘The following list shows their classification. 

Eighteen senators whose terms expire in 1847. 

Whigs 12. Democrats 6. 
‘George Evans, Maine. Levi Woodbury, N. H. 

I. C. Bates, Mass. D. E Huger, S.C. 
J F. Simmons, R. {. Dixon H. Lewis, Ala. 
J. W. Miller, N. J. R. J. Walker, Miss. 
T, Clayton, Delaware. James Semple, [!linois. 
W.S.Archer, Va. Chester Ashley, Ark. 
'W.P. Mangum, N.C. 

J. M. Berrien, Georgia, 
_A. Barrow, Louisiana. 
|S. Jarnagin, ‘Tenn. 

J.T. Morehead, Ken. 

W. Woodbridge, Mich. 

Seventeen senators whose terms ¢xpire in 1849. 
Whigs 4. Democrats 13. 

Wm. Upham, Vt. C. G. Atherton, N. H 

J. A. Fearce, Md. J.M. Niles, Conn. 

H. Johnson, La. John A. Dix, N.Y. 
'J. J. Crittenden, Ky. James Buchanan, Pa. 
W. H. Haywood, N. C. 
G. McDuffie, S. C. 
W. 'T. Colquitt, Geo. 
A. P. Bagby, Ala. 
William Allen, Ohio. 
kK. A. Hannegan, ind. 
Sydney Breese, Illinois. 
D. R. Atechinson, Mo. 
A. H. Sevier, Arkansas. 
Fourteen senators rhose terms expir2in 1851 * 
Whigs. Democrats. 
Albert C. Greene, R. {. Thos. H. Benton, Mo. 
Reverdy Johnson, Md. Daniel Sturgeon, Pa. 
_Jokn M. Clayton, Del. John Fairfield, Me. 
Daniel Webster, Mass. Jesse Speight, Miss. 
‘Thomas Corwin, Ohio. D. &. Dickinson, N. Y. 

Samuel S. Prentiss, Vt. Lewis Cuss, Michigan. 
| Jabez W. Huntington, Conn. *: 
| William L. Dayton, N. J. 











Recapitudlation. 

Whigs Dam. 
Class of 1841—7 12 6 
- 1843—9 4 13 
. 1845— 51 4 6 


24 25 
———*Three vacancies. 
| Thus it appears that as constituted on tte dh of 
_ Mareh 1845, the new administration under presided 
_ Polk will have a majority of ene tn the United States 
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Senate, and all the br=—apches of the government will 
be in political harmoms my. Elections must intervene 
in Virgina, Tennesse came | and Indiana before the vecan- 
cies willbe filled free -om those states. 
elections result in the== mann 
the whigs have any re “ight to anticipate, judging from 
recent elections, Vir—=ginia would send a loco and 
Tennessee ond Indiarza would send whigs. 

This would make ss tie, 6 of each party, and the 
vice president, Mr. Dallas, would have the cast- 
ing vote. 

But the equality in @ the Lody would be temporary. 
Two new states abow ut to take rank in the Union, 
Towa and FLoripa, whose senators if they take 
seals in the Congress — which will assemble next win- 
ter, will ip all proba ES® jlity add four new members to 


the dominant party_ | and give a decided predomi- 
nance in that body. 








Should those 


wee 


AFRICAN SLAVE TEER ADE—PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE. 
To the senate and 


House of represeras-rtatives of the U. States: 


Itransmit, herewit sah, for the information of con-'| 5 


Rress, copies of certain despatches recently received 
from Mr. Wise, our ©—nvoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary at thee ve court of Brazil, upon the sub- 
Ject of the slave tradi-te., developing the means used 
and the devices resormmrted to, inorder to evade existing 
enactments pon thameat subject, 

Anxiensty desirous s as are the United States to sup- 
press a traffic so revolting to humanity, in the efforts 
to accomplish whichwey they have been the pioneers of 
civilized states, ita’ amnot butbe a subject of the most 
profouid regret, thaeat any portion of our citizens 
should be found actime mg in co-operation with the sub- 
Jeets of other powe =rs, in opposition to the policy 
of theirow n governs nent; thereby subjecting to sus- 
prion and to the hazard of disgrace the flag 
of their owneountr —y, It is true that this traffic is 


. e = ° af S P i ee . bd © 
carried on altogethe =r jn foreign ports, and that our) Itis to be hoped that her Britannic majesty’s gov- 


j|ernment, will upon a review of all the circumstan- 
,ces stated in these despatches, adopt more efficient 
| Measures for the suppression of the trade which she | 


own coasts are frees from its pollution. But the 
crime remains the s=>-ame wherever perpetrated; and 
there are many circusumstances to warrant the belief 
that some of our cit Mizens are deeply involved in its 
guilt. The mode aw nd manner of carrying on this 
trade are clearly anew a fearlessly set forth in the ac 

companying documents; and it would seem that a 
regular system has teen adopted for the purpose of 
thwarting the polic y-w and evading the penalties of our 
Jaws. American vess® sels, with the knowledge, as there 
are good reasons to believe, of the owners and mas- 


ters, are chartered Om -r rather purchased by notorious | 


Slave-dealers in Bra= zi, aided by English brokers and 
capitalists, With this | intent. They esselisonly nominal- 
ly chartered at som auch per month, while, in truth, it 
is actually sold, (0 bade delivered on the evast of Afri- 
ca, the charter partyery binding the owners, in the mean- 
lime, totakecn boeoard, as passengers, anew crew in 
Brazil, who, when delivered on the coast, are to 
navigale herback t Ro the ports of Brazil with her 
cargo of slaves. U- nderthis agreement, the vessei 
clears from the Uni ated States for some port in Great 
Britain, where a cargo of merchandise, known as 
‘coast goods” desige=ened especially for the African 
trade, Is purchased, . shipped, aud consigned, together 
with the vessel eith mer to thestave dealer himself or 
to his agents or ace~Somplices in Brazil On her ar-- 
rival a crew is put 2 Ol board as passe ngers, and the ves- | 
sel and cargo ConSig_ge ned to ap equally guilty factor or! 
agenton the coast of Africa, where the uniawfal 
purpose, originally designed, is finally consummated. 
The merchandiseis « exchanged for slaves—the vessel 
is delivered up—he +r name obliterated, her papers 
destroyed, her Ames ricua crew discharged, to be pro 
vided for by the chs pterers, gud the new or passenger 
crew pul 14 COMMeseAHd lo carry beck its miserable 
freight to the first «amontrivers of the voyage, or their 
employees in Brazil, 

During the whol«*e progress of this tortuous enter- 
prise itis possible (batneither the American crew 
originally enlisted, nor the passenger crew pat on 
in the Brazihan po rts, are aware of the nature of 
the voyage, aud yew R itis on these principaliv, igno- 
rant, if sol innocem nit, thatthe penaities of the law | 
are inflicted; while <= the guilty coutrivers, the char- | 
lerers, brokers, OW me ers, and masters—inshort all who | 
are most deeply Comancerned in the crime and its re- | 
wards, tor the MOS™T+t part escape unpunished. 

It will beseen fm rom exammations which have re- 
cently taken place at Rio, that the subjects of her 
Britaniie Majesty yey @8 Well uS our Own citizens, are 
deeply bapiicated 4 am this inhuman (ratlic. British tac- 
tors vid agents, Ww riite they supply Aifica with Brit- 
ish fabrics in eXen 
mental io the abus-Se of the American flag, and the 
suggestions conlak @ned in the Jetter of Mic. Wise, 
(# ose JUudicl US cmd Zealuus efloris in the matte;, 
capnel be Wo high fy comm nded,) addressed to Mr. 
Hamuion, tne B Lush envoy, as to the best wide of 
SuUpplessifig sie Cw ii, veser¥e your Most Gellverate | 


MILES’ NATIONAL R EGISTER--MARCH 


Se a noes 


erthe most sanguine of 









ne 

















of the British government. 


cruisers, 


Britain. 


workshps; the slaves, when captured, instead of be 


and the officers and crew who capture the vessel, re 


sterling per capita, by way of bounty. 





| the policy adopted. 


j 
| 
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| JOHN. TYLER. 
| Washington, Feb. 19, 1845. 


i 
| acres 


consideration, as they will receive, I doubt not, that| Vegetable food—Grain, fruits, biscuit, 


It isalso worthy of consideration whether any other 
measures than those now existing, are necessary to} Tobacco, 
give greater efficacy to the just and humane policy 
of our laws, which already provide for the restora- 
tion to Africa of slaves captured at sea by American 
From time to time provision has been 
made by this government for their comfortable sup- 
port and maintenance during a limited period after. 
their restoration, and it is much to be regretted that 
this liberal policy has not been adopted by Great 

As it is, it seems to me that the policy it 
has adopted, is calculated rather to perpetuate than 
to suppress the trade, by enlisting very large inter- 
ests in its favor. Merchants and capitalists furnish 
the means for carrying it on; manufactures for which 
tbe negroes are exchanged are the products of her 


ing returned back totheir homes, are transferred !o 
her colonia! possessions in the West Indies, and made 
the means of swelling theamount of their products, 
y asystem of apprenticeship fora term of years, 


ceive on the whole number of slaves so many pounds 


It musi be obvious, that while these large interests | 
are enlisted in favor of its continuance, it will be 
difficult, if not impossible, to suppress the nefarious 
traffic, and that its results would be in effect but a 
continvance of the slave trade of another and more 
cruel form; for it can be but a matter of little differ- 
ence with the African, whether he is torn from his| British W.I. 1,031 
country and transported tothe West Indies, asa slave, 
in the regular course of the irade, or captured by a! Brazil 233 
cruiser, transported to the same place and made to 
perform the same labor under the name of an appren- 
‘lice; which is at present the practical operation of | 


kas so long attempted to put down, with, as yet, so) 
little success, and more consonant wiih the original 
Policy of restoring the captured African to his home. 





er 


STATES OF THE UNION. 


' 
' 
} 





Ruope Istanp. Governor Dorr’s case. 


'Gov. Dorr have received official information from | 
|Wasbington that the writ of error in his case has 


been granted by the supreme court.” 





| 

| r 

| Kentucky. 
‘sion on the 10th inst. 
journment, the nomination by the governor of the 


Hon. Joun Wuire (now a member of the house of 


‘representatives, and late speaker of that body) to 


be judge of the nineteenth judicial district of the 


State was confirmed by a large majority. A doubt 
Was expressed, in debate in the senate, whether Mr. 
White would accept the appointment. 





Tennessee. Manufaclorics. The cotton and wool 
factory of Allison, Morgan & Co., at Lebanon, in 
Tennessee, although yet in its infancy, consumes an- 
nually six hundred bales of cottun, auu 10,000 
worth of wool. There are also at Lebanon two 
bagging factories, which consumed. about $10,000 
worth of hemp. ‘The statistics of the different fac- 
tories in this state would form an important item in 
the domestic history of the state, as shewing to what 
extent manufactures, one of the great elements of 
national prosperity, are encouraged. ‘The editor of 
the Lebanon Chronicle is very properly urging the 
people of Wilson county tothe culture of cotton 


and hemp, aud the raising of wool; to the two lat- 
ter, the county.seems to be well adapted. 


OP es PK E ONT < 








[Nushville Whig 
TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION. ‘The annual report 
of the secretary of the treasury on the commerce ani 
havigatron of the Uniied states, was presented in 


buth houses of congress ou Saturday. ‘ihe Wash- 
ington Constitution makes the foliowing abstract of 


some of its leading items: 


Summary statement of the value of domestic exports 
ange lor slaves, are cnielly instru: from the Uniled Staies for the year ending June 30, 1844. 


Products of the sea—Fish, oil, whalebone, 
and sperm candies, 

Of the forest—Skins, furs, luinber, pot 
und pearl ashes, navul stores, &c. 

Of animais—Meats, hides, butter, cheese, 
catlie, &c. 


The Pro- 
\Vidence Republican Herald says: “The counsel for 


The legislature ended its annual ses- 
A day or two before the ad- 


. 
Pts 6 OO, | 


i" >: . r St Sa if 
$3,350,501) message from President Tyler in answer to tht 
Slain : 7 

5,808,712) formation therein called fur, m relation to We 


6,149,379! prejudice to the public service. 


1,1845--CONGRESSIONAL, 
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&c. (excep! flour,) 


10,629 398 
Flour, onnroee 


6.759 4x9 
8,397 255 
54,063,501 
2,598 789 


Cotton, 
Manufactures—Cotton, piece goods, 





Soap and candies, 619 5 
Snuff and tobacco, ee 
Lead, 595,238 
Se eens 
Total, $99,715,179 
Value of exports of foreign 
merchandise, 11,527,248 
Value of imports into the United States for the year 
ending June 30, 1845. 
Free of duty, $24,766,881 
Ad valorem duties, 52,351,291 
Specific duties 31,352,863 
$108,434 935 


Number of American and foreign vessels which 
cleared from ports in the United States during the 
year ending June 30, 1844. 








CREWS, 

Vessels. Tons. Men. Boys, 
' American 8,343 2,010,924 99,300 3,108 
Foreign 5,500 906,814 55,075 964 
Total 13,843 2,917,738 154,375 4.073 

Of which to 
Cuba 1,296 232.206 10,827 16] 
England 897 904,329 17.553 244 
150,355 7,609 190 
| Canada 4,566 978,229 67,448 2,848 


48,066 2,226 4] 
_ Vessels which entered in the ports of the United 
| States during the same period. 











CREWS, 

Vessels. Tons. Men. Bous, 
American = 8,148 1,977,438 97,459 = 3,42] 
Fore ign 5,577 916992 55,848 1,004 
13,725 2,894,430 153,407 4,425 

Of the foreign vessels which entered, were 
British 5,030 766.747 49,168 956 
Hanseatic 155 52,669 2,239 19 
| Swedish 110 34,706 1,353 4 
French 55 17,257 760 10 





| Of the exports and imports from the various states, 
| we enumeratg the following: 





Exzporis. Imports. Vessels. 

Maine $1,176,135 $570,824 = 1257 

' Massachusetts 9 096,286 20,296,000 2356 
|New York 32,861,540 65,079,516 5791 
| Pennsylvania 3,535 .256 7,217 ,267 403 
| Maryland 5,133,166 3,917,750 407 


| Virginia * 2.942.279 267,694 236 





| South Carolina 7,433,282 1,131,525 39 
| Georgia 4,283,805 305,634 168 
| Alabama 9,907,654 442,318 <a 
_ Lonisiana 30,493,307 7,826,789 1001 
! Inuinois. Official returns of the votes for presi- 


‘dential electors in Iilinois are at length received. 
The number of votes given for each caudidate, is a 
_ follows: 


Whigs. Democrats ped 28 
“Smith 45,750 Cavarly 58,38 
Lincoln 45,757 W ood o8 i 

| Gillespie 45,79 Alien 58,60 
Webb 45,759 French 58, 64 

Linder 45,755 Richardson 58,504 

J. J. Brown 45,754 Deweut 58,6 

Wilkins 45.302 Arnoid 58,009 

| Sweet 45.682 Calhoun ob bus 
Wm. Brown 45.757 Purple 58, 469 
sie i a andl 

: 9)411,4U4 9) 5075 
-—__- —_—_ 
45,712 5g, ble 
45,112 
ee 

12.890 


Average loco majority a 

The highest abolution vote was 3,439, and the 0" 
lest 3,430. ; — 
_ Tae vote of one precinct in Ga} latin eee 
not returned. Had it been, the vote of the ate 
would have stood—Clay 433, Polk 1246. Majo" 
813. As given above, the majority is only 
TWENTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS; 

SECOND SESSION. 


SENATE OF THE U. 5S. 
Fesruary 20. The chair laid before the s¢! 
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on, presented the joint resolutions of the 

le ae Delaware protesting against the admis- 
sf of Texas into the Union. ee 
* Mr. Choale, presented a memorial from Erie coun- 
ty, New York, praying tbat Canada may be annexed 
simultaneously with Texas. : 

Mr. Atchison, presented the memorial of the legis- 
Jature of Missouri, praying that the southern boun- 
dary of Iowa may be made to correspond with the 
northern of Missouri, before being admitted into the 
OR eli from the committee on foreign affairs, 
reported for indefinite postponement the bill to pro- 
vide for the adjustment of claims of citizens of the 
United States on Mexico. 


A resolution to print 5,000 extra copies of Mr. 
Cushing’s Chinese correspondence was reported by 
Mc. Simmons. 


French claims. The bill providing for the adjust- 
ment of the claims of American citizens for French 
spoliations prior to 1800 was taken up. 


Mr. McDuffie, spoke in opposition to it. He thought 
the claims were voided by their antiquity &c., and 
objected to the board of commissioners, mode of ta- 
king evidence &e, 


Mr. Choate replied that the bill provided that no 
holder of a claim should receive more than he had 
paid for it. Nearly all the claims were in the hands 
of the original claimants or their defendants. There 
was nothing in his opinion in the argument against 
the claimants arising from the antiquity of the claims, 
or any lapse in the prosecution of these claims.— 
From 1800 to 1818 they were constantly before con- 
gress. ‘The claimants were always before congress 
by their representatives, but from 1818, and for sev- 
eral years afterwards, the state of the country was 
unfavorable to the consideration of these claims; the 
treasury was empty: yet in 1818, although an unfa- 
vorable report was made, that report was not acqui- 
esced in. They memorialized congress again in 1822 
and 1824. It was not until 1897 that the e!aimants fully 
understood the strength of their claims. The in- 
structions and journals of the commissioners who 
had negotiated the treaty with France in 1800 were 
first published in 1827, and the public mind then for 
the first time saw that these claims had been aban- 
doned as against France, in consequence and as a set- 
off against claims which France had against this 
country, and which she then abondoned, It is not to 
congress alone that these claimants have appealed, 
but they have also filed their claims with the proper 
department of the government, the state department; 
and there they may be found, 619 cases docketed 
and pigeon-holed and covered with cobwebs, a mel- 
ancholy proof of the tardy administration of justice. 

The claimants were not few; there were 1,011 in- 
dividuals interested in this bill, more than 900 of 
Whom claim in their own right, and more than 400 
are yet alive of the original claimants. He did not 
believe that there was a Single speculator in the 
humber. He did not thin\ the objections of the ho- 
horable senator from South Carolina, with respect to 
the Construction of the commission, well founded, 
and he thought the course prescribed to them was 


such as had always been adopted by similar commis- 
sions. 


Mr. McDuffie rejoined that the claims lodged in 
the state department were filed against the French 
sovernment, and hot against their own government. 

here was no evidence of these claims in congress 
before 1837. He did not Say any thing against the 
claims on the ground of the lapse of time, but from 
the want of evidence in their favor before congress 
and the presumptive evidence against them afforded 
by the adverse reports of congress. 
ee ‘Ircher assured the senator from South Caro- 
on ‘at he could furnish him with more evidence in 
te shape of petiiogt tnd ence ee Ta al 

ons ¢ iais, than he would 


eae? 
. ose (he imagined) to examine. It had been ask- 
» Where are the claimants? His friend from Mas- 


Sachusetts (Mr. Bates) had told him that one was in 


bike house in that state, driven there very proba- 
od «ee non-settlement of this claim. It was ask- 
- hay was the evidence? Why, the petitioners 
ave a f ? allowed to produce their evidence, and to 
tafeoua rs] judicial decision. Again, where are the 
thew me against fraud? The amount of claims is 
$5,000. -,000,000; the amount of compensation is 
40,000. Here was the strongest of all safe- 


the consideration of the order of the day, and he 
moved to defer the further consideratian of this bill 
until to-morrow. 


The subject was passed over for the present. 

Texas. Mr. Colquitt, of Ga., addressed the senate 
in favor of the joint resolutions from the house to 
annex Texas to the United States. 


Mr. Simmons, of R. I., followed on the opposite 
side, and having concluded, the further debate was 
deferred until to-morrow. 


A message from the president expressed his rea- 
sons far dissenting to the oill passed respecting re- 
specting revenue cutters and steainers. 

The senate adjourned. 


Fesruary 21. On motion of Mr. .dllen, the spe- 
cial order, viz: the resolutions annexing Texas will 
each day hereafter. 


On motion of Mr. Sevier, the instructions to and 
correspondence of Gen’! R Jones, Col. Mason, and 
C. M. Butler, were called for. 


be debated from 12 M. instead of atl P. M., 

Texas. Mr. Simmons resumed his remarks com- 
menced on yesterday against the constitutionality of 
the resolutions, and against jeoparding the peace of 
the country by annexation at all. 


Mr. Merrick, of Md., then followed. Mr. M. said 
he had labored Jong and earnestly to arrive at a cor- 
rect view of the question before the senate; but he 
was afraid the conclusions he had arrived at, and the 
opinions he should declare, would not be acceptable tc 
many of his friends on that floor. 


He argued that the constitution gave to col.gress 
the power to annex Texas into the Union in the 
mode now proposed and under discussion. {fe quot- 
ed very largely from an argument of Luther Martin 
in favor of the opinions he was advocating. He de- 
nied the paramount authority of the treaty-making 
power; it was merely an auxiliary, a subordinate 
power, granted not to control or abridge the power 
of other branches of the government, but to aid and 
assist them. ‘The great object in establishing the 
treaty-making power was to provide for secrecy, se- 
curity, and despatch in the prosecution of negotia 


prevent an abuse of power on the part of congress. 


The treaty-making power was not necessary to the 


would it be infringed by its adoption. 


nor would the passage of it by the senate be an in 


spirit; but would be in accordance with the practice 
of the government from the establishment of the con- 
stitution to the present moment. 


map of Texas without perceiving this. 


with Texas. 


as a southern man, as a Marylander, as a represen 


resolution should prove the last of his existence, he 


ploying it. He should, thus he thought, best provide 
for the general security and welfare of the country. 

Mr. Huntington commenced his observations by re- 
plying to the senator from Georgia, and defended the 
| people of the non-slaveholding states from the impu- 
tations cast upon them. 





The joint resolution on the table was not a treaty, | 


fringement of the constitution either in the Jetter or | 


tative of the people of Maryland, a state which bad jnternal dissensions. 
the institution of slavery in her bosom. If the mo- tion are necessary to each portion of the Union, and 
ment when he should give his vote io favor of this ‘the Jate presidential contest was no true test of the 


felt that he could not spend it better than by so em- 


' 


j 
} 
' 


ed strongly upon the unconstitutionality of the reso- 
lution, and denied that either Gouverneur Morris or 
Luther Martin had advanced any thing in proof of 
the contrary. He quoted the opinion of Mr. Calhoun 
that congress cannot make a ireaty with a foreign 
nation. When a contract is wanted with a foreign 
nation, it passes from the legislative power, and re- 
verts to the treaty-miaking power to make that con- 
tract. Whatever requires the consent of another na- 
tion belongs to the treaty-making power, and can on- 
ly be regulated by it. These were the opinions of 
Mr. Calhoun, and every word showed the enlighten- 
ed statesman. Mr. Pinkney, of Maryland, also held 
and expressed similar opinions, Mr. H. continued 
his argument against the constitutionality of the joint 
resolution until after five o’clock without concluding; 
when 


The senate adjourned. 

FesruAry 22. Mr. Walker presented the creden- 
tials of the Hon. Jesse Speight, elected a senator by 
the legislature of Mississippi, for six years from the 
4th day of March next. 


Mr. Choate, on leave, introduced a bill for the ex- 
tension of Morse’s electro magnetic telegraph from 
Baltimore to the city of New York; which was read 
twice and referred to the committee on commerce. 

Mr. Evans, from the committee on finance, report- 
ed back with an amendment the bill to amend the 
joint resolution approved the 33th June, 1844, in re- 
lation to the collecting, arranging, and classifying 
statistical information. 

Also, with an amendment, the bill from the house 
making an appropriation for the support of the mili- 
tary accademy at West Puint, for the year ending 
30th June, 1845. 


The senate bill allowing a drawback on foreign 
merchandize exported in original packages to Chihu- 
ahua and Santa Fe, in Mexico, having been return- 
ed from the house with amendments, was, on motion 
of Mr. Huntington, recommitted to the committee on 
commerce. 

The following engrosse1 bills were read a third 





time and passed, viz: | 
The joint resolution authorizing the secretary of 


tions with foreign governments, and not any desire to | war lo examine and test the Putnam ploughinys and 


| dredging machine. 
| Anact toamend an act to catry into effect with 


passage of the resolution now before the senate, bor | tye states of Alabama and Mississippi the existing 


‘compacts with those states with regard to the five 
per cent. fund and school reservations. 

Appeals in bankruptey. Vhe bill providing for ap- 
peals of bankrupicy coming up, the question being 
upon the adoption of an a nendment offered yester- 
day by Mr. Woodbury— 


| \The amendment was advocated by Messrs. Wood- 


Nature had pointed out the propriety of annexing ‘bury and Choate, and opposed by Messrs. Berrien and 
Texas to the Union. ~No one could look upon the | Dickinson. 
He argued | of a technical nature, the bill was informally passed 
the commercial expediency of the proposed union | Over. 


After considerable discussion, entirely 


| Annexation of Texas. The senate resumed the 


He considered that the principal ground of oppo. | consideration of the joint res lations fram the house 
sition to this measure was, whether slavery should | for the annexation ot Texas, whea: 
have the power of expanding itself, or whether it) 
was to be shut up and cramped within its present menced yesterday. 
bounds, until, by the natural results, the section of | of annexing ‘Texas in any mode whatever. 
country where slavery existed would not be safe for pitory is covered by grants, its boundaries unknown, 
a white man to reside in, and must be given up to aig we would ultimately have to pay her debts.— 
the possession of the African race. He could not, Annexation would vivlate our treaty with Mexico, 


Mr. Huntington, continued the argument he con- 
He disclaimed the expediency 
Its ter- 


and lead to unjust war, commercial disorders, and 
The guaranties of the constitu. 


popular voice on the question. Mr. H. concluded by 
uoting the resolutions of Connecticut against it. 

Mr. Ashley, next spoke. He objected to expound- 
ing the constitution by detached opinions of some 
few of its framers but would rely on its plain com- 
mon sense construction Moreover, he denied that 
wehad now to admit Texas; that country was ours 
and had been so since 1803. Mr. A. argued in tavor 


Mr. Colquitt, said that he had not said any thing! of the constitutionality of the resolutions, and also 


against the patriotism of the people of the north; but | eneijp expediency. The emigration 


ither on one 


he had said, and did say, that the real opposition of | jing of transit in Arkansas had enhanced the price of 
the northern people to annexation arose from the | gorn from three ‘vitts” the bushel to two dollirs.— 
question of slavery. However the constitutional |j¢s pon-annexation would Jead ty a depopulation of 
question might be raised here, this was the question | Arkansas. He deprecated any consideration of sla- 


at home. 

Mr. Huntington replied that he wished to say what 
he had to say in a temper of propriety and decorum, 
and had no wish to impute to the senator from Geor- 








eon ns the claimants, from a principle of self. 
is the seadeas be guards against each other. What 
Our own, went to be adduced? It is the evidence of 

yh state archives; the hisiory of our own coun-| 


ry; the hi 
ned ighest of all evidence—t pati 
own poveneaie: e—the treaties of our 


,al credit, our national peace, our national prosperi- 


gia any thing which he had not said. Mr. H. said 
the question affected our national honor, our nation- 


ty, he would not say our national existence. He felt 
it due to his constituents to raise his voice against 
this attempt at legislation so calculated to break down 





_ at. Benton wished t ; 
fore ed to speak upon the question be- 
the senate, but he did not wish further -to delay 


the national guaranties and securities, and endanger 





the liberty and prosperity of the country. He argu 


very in the question. The south had already lost the 
balance of power in the Union and annexation would 
not restore it. Mr. A. further discussed the history 
of Texas, its relations to us, the constitutional ques- 
tion, &c. 

Mr. Dayton obtained the floor, and 

The senate adjourned. 

Fesroary 24. The chair laid before the senate a 
communication from the war depat tment, im answer 
to a resolution of the senate, transmitting ts report 
of Gen. Roger Jones, Pierce M. Butler, and Ooi net 
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Mason, commissioners appointed to treat with the 
Cherokees; which was ordered to be printed. 

The following memorials aud petitions were pre. 
sented and referred: 

By Mr. Dix—A petition from a large number of 
the inhabitants of Seneca county, New York, for the 
annexation of Texas and the Canadas. 

By Mr Dickinson—A memorig! from New York 
against the annexation of Texas. 

By Mr. Woodbury—The memorial of Alexande 
Vattemare; which was referred to the committee on 
the library. 

By Mr. White—A petition from the settlers on the 
late ‘Miami Reservation,” in the state of Indiana, 
fora pre-emption privilege to he extended to them. 

Mr. Berrien, from the commiftee on the judiciary, 
reperted the act for the admission cf Florida and 
Jowa into the Uuion. 

The civil and diplomatic appropriation bill was re. 
ceived from the house, read twice, and referred to 
the committee on finance. 

Mr. Tappan, from the joint committee on the li 
brary. presented a communication from the collec 
tor of customs at New Yory; relative tothe box of 
books which had been presented by the French cham 
ber of deputies to the United States, and which had 
been sold at New York for storage and other expen. 
ses. The crror had arisen, it appeared, from igno. 
rance of the proper disposition of ihe box and a want 
of clearness in the address. 
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In the evening session, Mr. Boghy,of Ala. rs 
dressed the senate against the constilutionalin oy 
b 3 ty Ol the 
resolutions. 
Mr. Upham, of Vt., next spoke against them. 
Mr. Bales, of Mass., followed on the sarne side, 
The senate then adjourned. 


Mr. Barrow, from the committee on commerce, 
reported a bili to extend Morse’s magnetic telegraph 
from Baltimore to the city of New York. 

Annexation of Texas. The consideration of the 
joint resolutions passed the house of representatives 
for the annexation of ‘Texas, was then resumed, 
when i 

Mr. .@llen, who was entitled to the floor from yes- 
terday, continued the debate. Viewing the question 
of annexation, in its bearing upon the U. States and 
Texas, as comparatively of small importance when 
contrasted with its effects upon the nations of Europe 
and the civilized world, he proceeded to argue the 
subject atmuch length, principally in reference to 
our commercial interests. He declined to enter 
upon a Constitutional argument, but expressed his 
opinion that congress has power to admit Texas in 
the manner proposed, which he considered as good, 

oth as re: s security slituti ity, as i : : 
adiitten by the trealsanaking power Ot Ul rejected. Also.an amendment offered by Me. Hal 

Mr. Berrien next took the floor. He would aban. ah weschahy Hertefectet payment to the register of 


don, he seid, the question of the expediency of an- : 
. . .~ . } n ) “ec a ’ s a 
nexation to those who chose to consider it; he did) An amendment offered by Mr. Rathbun to subst 


not consider himself at liberty to discuss the ques | tute:e-skilfas cavhl comiructor es the chicf of the 
tion of the expediency cf any measure to which a) 


eT me tet Te rejected. 
constitutional ubjection was opposed. He heard the} An amendment by Mr. Kennedy for $8000 to keep 


voice of the father of his country, in tones which | b intel bh belonging to the rp 
could not be mistaken, warning him against the in-. the een Bil A oe WW 8 pk 0 Ihe Boverpment 
fraction of the constitution. He heard it, and he. adartee. altimore and W ashingion, im service, was 


HOUSE OF REPRESEN TATIV Es. 
Tuurspay, Fes. 20. Geeeral appropriation 431) 
(On motion of Mr. McKay the house went into com. 
| mittee of the whole, Mr. Smanders,of N. Caroling 
‘in the chair, and resumed the consideration of the 
civil and diplomatic bill, 

Mr. Hunt moved an amerndment to limit the a. 
mount of fees received by the several custom house 
officers. 

Mr Kennedy, of Md., pointed out se vera! practic) 
objections to the amendment. The armendmeni was 








Military acadenry at Wesi point. The bilf making 
appropriations for the support of this establishment 
for the year 1346 being before the senate on its third 
reading— 

The yeas and nays were asked for by Mr. Brecse, 
who said he was instructed to vole against the appre- 
priavion, 

Mr. Woodbury observed that he was also instruet- 
ed to vole azaimst the bill. 

The bil was passed-by yeas and nays, as follows: 

Yt AS—Messrs. Archer, Astley. Atchison, Bagby, 
Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Benton, Berrien, Buchanan, 
Choate, Clayton, Colgnitt, Dayton, Dickivson, Dix, 
Evans, Francis, Henderson, Hoger, Huntington, John. 
son, Mangon, Miller, Phelps, Porter, Sevier, Sturgeon, 
Uphaty, Walker, White, Wo dbiidge—32. 

NA YS—Mersi=. Allen, Atherton, Breese, Fairfield, 
Foster, Hanne gan, Niles, Semple, Jappan, Woodbury 
— 10). 

Innervation of Texas. The joint resolutions from 
the house of representatives providing for the annex: 
ation of Texas being under consideration. 

Mr. Dayton addressed the senate. Mr. D. object- 
edto the constitulionality as well as expediency of 
annexation, He dsapproved of the looseness and 
imperfections of the resolutions themselves, and de 
nied that the jate election, especially in New York, 
wasinits favor, Mr. D. entered into a lengthened 
argument against their constituuionality and against 
allowing the piebald population of that country to 


the privieges of Ainerican citizenship, many of ther | 


paiuralized there divectly after Janding from Eu 
rope. AnmneXation would not satisly the south in re- 
spect tothe fariher advancement of slavery towards 
the Pacific. Mr. D's. speech cecupied nearly two 
hours. 

Mr. Jdreher asked to withdraw his motion, made 


at the cuumencementol the debate, for the indefinite | 


postpoveu.ent of the resciution; and the question then 
arose upon Wie adoption of the resolution. 

Evening session. Mr. Berrien, who was entitled to 
the flooren the Pexas question, being absent from 
Indisposition, 

Mr. Wic Duffie, though very unwell, expressed a 
w ilittegness to address the senate on the supject, and 
cominiued to argue strongly in favor of the resyluuion 
unl cight o'clock, when be conciuded. 

Me wdlfen ther obtained the floor, and the senate 
adjourted 

Fipauary 25. Mr. Johnson presented 
so resoblullcis from the lepisialure ol Louwtsiana. 

A resviution urging the adoption Ol measures to 
ensure agrealer degree of regularity in the trans 


| i ij { Naw . 
missictiul the watls from Washington to New Or-| 


lows. 

A;« solution dffecting their legislators in congress 
to proeure ab appropriation for completing the ma 
rine hospital at New Oticans. . 

Also, lo procure an appropriation for removing the 
obstruciiuns to the navigation of the Subine aid Ked 
rivers. 

Also, am appropriation for building a custom house 
in the cuy of New Orleans. 

On motion of Mr. 4} codbury, it was 

Resolud, That @ committee of the senate be appoirt- 
ed tu tuake the necessary arrargements for the recepuon 
and jwetguaration of the president elect, and wo apprize 


him ct the sate. " . ; 
Whereupon, Messrs. Woodbury, Breese, and Cot- 


quill Were oppuinted the said committee by the 
chair. 


a series of 


obeyed it. If the question before tiem had been a ; rs | 
. : n.d ‘the 4 ctans e bil' 
| mere question of expediency, the wishes of the people | of Pas Rab i 8 bi nebege ” 28 Yegpladn er . 
of Georgia would have been his; but it is not one of 0) "° Bene er Saee WS mau sé aud the 
‘house adjourned. 


| that description, but one of fealty to the constitu. # 3 . 
tion. | Fripay, Fes.21. Mr. Wright, of N. Jersey, laid 


One asprctir which this queston presented itself, before the house the resolutions of New Jersey 
tohis mind, had rot altracted the attention of sena-| urging the passage of the bill reducing the rates of 


It is the altitude which this resolution causes | postage. ee 
The general appropriation bill, was resumed in com- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| tors. 
(us to assume, not only in the eyes of the civilized! _ , | 
/ world, but especially with regard to our sister re-| mittee. Numerous amevad rents vw ere proposed and 
| public, Texas. She is a sovereign state;she has rejected. Mr. Causin made au ineilectuai effort to 
‘achieved her independence, we have acknowledged provide for a free bridge over te eastern branch of 
that independence, She has her own congress, her | the Poiomac as already existed over to ifs Virginia 
“own judiciary, her own government; her people are | side. 
free to medel ker constitution as they please. It is; Mr. Pratt moved an amendment against re-erecting 
tosuch a siate as this that we propose to send this! the Charlotte mint as being expensive and unpro- 
| Fegislative missive, by which thecongress of the U.! ductive. It failed. i 
‘States, a people foreign to them, and who have not Mr. Stiles, of Ga., moved an amendment for a 
been invited by them to do this act, are to give our) sum to construct a custom fhouse at Savannah. Adopt- 
‘consent and to grant leave that Texas may be ad-' ed. 
mitted into this Union; we prescribe the constitution | Mr. Ramsey, of Va., moved an amendment of 
‘aud the form of government; we ask our sister re-) $5000 for seiectinga site in Peonsylvania, east of 
|public, our equal in every respect, toadogt the forms’ the mountains, for a foundry. Mr. R. supported it 
we diciate to them, and tell them that when thes are iby a speech. It was ruled out of orcer. 
sent back so adopted, we wall complete the actof) Mr. C. J. Ingersoil, from the commimittee on foreign 
iannexation! We do not even give them leave to} relations, and by the dire<tion of that committes, 
‘manage these affairs in their own way, but we teal moved the following, to come ii under the head of 
‘them the mode in which we wishto have them done.! intercourse with foreign natons, * =e 
|The peopie of ‘Texas (if Mr. B. rightly estimated! For outfits of ministers to Great Britain, France, 
their character)wiil claim to treat with us upon terms) Spain, Russia, Austria, Pratssia, aiid Wiextreo 63,000 
f equality, and not upon terms which we gracious- dotlars. 
iy preseribe. The senator from Missouri has seen| Mr. ddums wanted to know 
iaed avoided this error in the ballwhich he has pre-, large apprepriation for out fits. 
sented to the senate. Mr. B. was proceeding toex-| Mr. Ingersollsaid he had tre reasons at hand, ond 
amine the constitutional question, when— would be Lioppy te give themif tne ries allowed It 
| On motion of Mr. Daytun, the senate took a recess | The amendment was rejeciea, only 42 rising me 
‘tall five @clock, aflirmalive—nevatiye pot counted. 


reasons for this 


| the 





ry ° > 7 . . ° 4 : = _ a * a, .f iferi Cr 
Erening session. Mr. Berrien continued his re- Sir. Parmeter here moved to add to the ier for 

. < . » ~ ° 5° . . “me = Si i dl tom tn inne ‘ . 8} 
imarks in opposition to the reso tution, confining him-] salaries for ministers to Gi eai Poritain, Franee, Spam, 


Russia, Austria, Prussia, Mex ico, wd bi ani. these 
words: And tor culfits to those mitisters $72,000, 
if so much be necessary.” 

This amendment was agreed to, 70 to oo. 

Mr. C. J. Ingersoll movedan amcnduentto pro- 
vide for the ctaims of sundvy persons for Cipjomatic 
services heretofore rendered in forergn Couvtres, 
a VIZs ¥ 
‘| Henry Ledyard, in Prance 
Henry Jiiddicton, in spain 
' Pemberton Hutchinson, in Portugal 


self entirely to its unconstitutionalitvy. Mr... re- 
sumed his seat about half-past seven o'clock, when— 
| Mr. Walker commenced 30 argument in defence 
lof the resolution, asserting its entire agreement both’ 
win the letter and spirit of tie constitution, and | 





‘with the intentions of its framers. He streaethen- 
ed his position with quotations from Me. Jeilerso: 
jand Mr. Madison, and from the decisions of the su 
iprene court; and withreferences (9 his own pre 
iv aiousty expressed opinions in £326, 1835 and 1844 
The correctness of his ferences wiih re spect t 


39,456 90 


2 .9GU UU 





ja deersion of Chief Justice Taney, ina case in which] 9 ¢mand Downer, 1 Purgal 3,363 36 
tine state of Vermont was a parly, was disputed bs] a p, Gibson, in Russia 1,654 94 
(Mr. Phefps, who stated the circumstances af the Benj. E. Green, in Mexico 1 Uoo 40 
jean at letigth. . Alex. H. Everett, for oflice rentand pro- 

| Mr. Walker insisted that he was notin error. He} fits on exchange while minister in Spain 4,398 8) 


jconunued his constitutional argument until nearly) Mr. I. said all these cases had nied oiitrs « 
ithe close of his speech, when he briefly adverted to, amination of the committee @n forcign affairs, a 
| thie commercial injury which the country wouid ex-, had been sairctioned by the com nltres, YrSerae 
|perience by the rejection of Texas, and the lorma-| The question was taken 0 Sach pase yh ia 
‘taon of a treaty for commercial purpcses between! and they were all rejected without a count, exc “ 
that country and Great Britain, which would cer-! the case of Henry Ledyard, amd that was agreed 
‘tainly be entered into, if Texas be not now admufted | 79 to 37. : “eee 

into the Union. Mr. W. continued his speech until} Mr. Garrett Davis proposed tne foliow ing: “Ai 
about haif-past9 o'clock, whep the floor was obtain-| “And whereas, by the Sthseciion of un ac 





tie 


'tled ‘An act to appropriate the proceeds of the sale 
pre-emplion rights, 


ed by— ; 
Me. Miller, who moved an adjournment, and the. of the public Jands and to grant ah 

senate thereupon adjourned. approved September 4ti, LSil, there was grav sis 
Feervary 26. Mr. Miiler addressed the senate at’ the states oi Ohio, Indiana, li duo ss, Alaba S Msichi- 

‘Jength against the annexation resolutions. cOuri, Mississipp!, Lo: isia na, Aike usas, pgfan 4 
The senate then took a recess until 5o’clock, P. gan, so mucin pr blis jand in addatios ty Wi 

MM. been previously g: an:ed to those 





states respectivelys 


bureau of construction in lieu of Com. Morris, wag - 


4 
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ce would male 590.000 acres to each state for pur 
peer? of internal improvement: now, to pir’ the olver 
etates upon an equality it’ those aforesaid, ; 

” 6 Be it further enacted, That there he aud there Is 
hereby granted to the states of Maine, New Hamp 

shire, Massachusetts, Vermont, Connectient, Rhode 
Jsland, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvama, Dela- 


gare, Maryle sdy Virginia, North Carolina Sith 


Caroliaa, Georgia, Tennessee, and Kentucky, res- | 


actively, A00.009 acres of land for purposes of in- 
ternal improvements; the lands hereby granted to 
he located by the authorities of the states respec- 
tively upo any unsold aad surveved public lands 
not reserved by act of congress from entry, in par 
cols eoaformably to sectional divisions and subdivi- 
gions of mot Tess than _three hundred and twenty 
acres in any one loca‘ion: Provided, That any and 
all the lands hereby located shall be sold in the same 


manner as other public lands, and the proceeds, | 


when paid into the treasury, shall be thereupon paid 
over to the state or states entitled to the same.”, 

The propositon was rejected. 

Alter farther pregress the committee rose and re- 
oried the bill and amendments to the honse and 
te house adjourned. 

Sarurpay, Fes. 22.. The general appropriation bill 
reported from the committee of the whole was taken 
up, and the amendments reported were read. 

By 120 yeas to 42 nays, the amendment appropriat- 
ing 36,000 for painting and repairing the president's 
house, and $14,000 for furnishing it, was concurred 
ine By 112 to 64, $8,090 for the magnetic telegrazh 
was concurred in. By 9 yeas to 81 nays, the 
amendment proposed by Mr. Pratt appropriating 
$30,000 to commence a fire proof building for the 
war and navy departments was concurred in. Mr. 
Lyon’s arnendment directing the removal! of the of- 
fice of the north western surveyor genera! from Onto 


tosame suitable place in Michigan was concurred | 


in. The appropriation of $30,000 for erecting a 
custom house at Savannah was concurred in. $72,000 
were appropriated for outfit for ministers to France, 
England, Russia, Prussia, Austria, Spain, Mexico, 
vid Brazil, by [C3 yeas to 69 nays. Atso an amend- 
ment for $9,496 to Henry Ledyard late charge to 
France was agreed to. 

The bill was engrossed, read a third time, and 
passed, and seni fo the senate. 

Tae house adjourned. 

Monnay, Fes. 24. Scveral executive communi- 
cations were received upon the commerce, naviza- 
toa, and coinage of the United States; treasury dis- 
burseinents for the year ending June 30, 1844; also, 
disbursements under the act of 1792; Lieut. Fre- 
mhuat’s expedition tu the Rocky Mountains; in refer 
tice lo the defaication of public olficers since Au- 
gust, 1843; also, in reference to a new pian for tak- 
ingthe yeas and nays. “Laid upon the table and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Kennedy moved for the printing of the usual 
nuinver of extra copies of the report on commerce, 
and anextra Bumber was moved also of the report 
of Lieut. Fremont. 

A large nuwaber of senate bills upon the speaker’s 
table were referred to their appropriate committees. 
Adil from the senate changing the time for hold- 
lig the courts in Louisiana was passed, 

Mr. Tibbatts, of Ky., moved that the house go into 
Committee of the whole. ‘The motion prevailed, 

Fost ofjice bidl. The senate post office 5ill was then 
taken Up by a vote of 101 to 20, and the bill read 
through as a whole and then by sections as open to 
a) amendment. 
rate op phins, of Virg nla, moved to increase the 
se pl ves. as ai amendment to the senate bill, 

.,(Mendmenis were moved to his amendivent. 
Mi sg took eround against the reduction 
Gecaee arya! from the senate, and desired to 
and Fie, oer. 100 mies, ten cents for 300 miles, 
doubjine ne ts beyund that distance. He was for 
than cond rates upon sheets of paper also, rather 

PN weight, If the bill of the senate should 


“88. the danane As P 
* } I y vepartment wouid not receive more than 
d€ and 


PPrisas 
Partine 


) Wansportation by three millions. The de 


it iC could not bear the reduction proposed, and 
WU . 


~ become a charge upon ihe treasury. 

, tattioun, of New York, defended the senate 

elites” did aot regard itas catirely perfect, but 
Vetter than the bill of the house, and alto- 


Behep m4 i 
dttler than the law we now had. 
nOUSsSS 


Oring 
€ mo rer 
Mailed tee “hat the commiitee rise. 
~~ %Y & vote of 83 to 54. 
The 
led t 


hi 


lie 

The motion pre- 

Speake I 7 ‘ NJ 
er being absent, .vir. 


i * r the Speaker’s chair. 
of yy. *Peeches against the bill by Messrs. Carey, 


Hopkins was 


‘Aine ' > . : 
by Mei ind Payne, of Alabama, and 1a its favor 
iN ey MEN, and a Vole limiting farther debate 


iQt ; 
Uillee to two hours, the house adjourned, 


‘half millions, and would not pay the ex- | 


In order to | 
to an early vote upon this subject, | 


( Juespar, Fes. 25. The ho weot into commit 
ee tne it 
postage, and made two amendments to the first 
tion—one thet it should go into operation on the Ist 
Juty, 1845, instead of from the passage of the act; 


1, . ‘ ‘1 a ‘ j te yf 
((e2@ of the Wiiole mince Dile to rea ites 


secte- 


three hundred miles should pay five cents, and over 
three hundred miles ten cents. These were the only 
anendments made to the bill as it came from the se 
inate. The charge for single letters, as fixed by the 
‘genate, was a uniform rate of five cents, withoul re- 
gard to distance. 

Abocut six o’clock 


—_ 


the committee rose, and 4 reso- 
Jution was passed in the house discharging the com- 
mittee of the whole fron the further consideration 
,of the bill, and dor taking it up in the house for ia- 
mediate action. ‘The bill then came before the house, 
,and the previous question was moved 
and the maia questian—that is, “Shall the bill passr” 
|—was ordered to be put. 

Ani! the house, at half past 7 o’elock adjourned. 

Waepnespay, Fes. 26. 
postage being taken up, the first amendment made in 
committee of the whole proposing to establish ‘the 


‘Ist July, 1845.” as the day on which the new rate of 


postage should go into operation, instead of ‘from 
and after the passage of the act,” as specified in the 
| bull, was concurred in without dissent. 

| The second amendment made in committee of the 
whole proposed to establish the rate of postage on 
single letters, conveyed in the mail for any distance 
notever 300 miles, five cents; over 300 miles, ten 
‘cents, instead of five cents for any distance and all 
distances, originally contained in the bill as received 
from the senate, was concurred in by yeas 110, nays 
85 


The bill, as amended was then passed by the fol- 


lowing vote: 

Y it AS—Messrs. Abbor, Anderson, 
Benton, Bidlack, Tames Black, Brengle, B: 
Broadhead, Jeremiah Brown, Buffingion, Burke, Cie 
penter, Jeremiah fk. Cary, Shepherd Cary, Carrell, Cat- 
lin, Causin, Clinten, Cullamer, Cranston, Dana, Dar- 
raga G. Davis, Richard D. Davis, Dean, Deliet, Dickey. 
Dalingnam, Douglass, Danlap, Eitis, Eimer, Forleo, 
Fish, Florence, Foot, Poster, Faller, Giddings, Byram 
Green, Grinne}l, Grider, Hale, Haxnibal, Hamlin, ff. 
S. Hambn, Hardin, Harper, Hays, Herrick, Hubbell 
Hodson, Hungerford, Washinzton Hunt, Jas. B. Haunt, 
Irvin, Jenks, Perley B. Johnson, John P. Kennedy, P 
King, Daniel P. King. Kirkpatrick, Labranche, Leo- 
nard, Lyon. MeCauslen, Maclay. MeCletiaed, Me 
Dowell, McIivaine, Marsh, 1) Joy Morris, Jo-eph Mor 
ris, Freeman HH. Morse, Moseley, Murphy, Norris, 


Owen, Parmenter, Paterson, Phos 1X, Pollock, Elisha R:. 


Biker, Barnard. 


Potter, Emery D. Potter, Pratt, Purdy, Ramsey, Rath- 
pin, C. M. Reed, Reding, Ritter, Robinson, Ruckweil 
Rodney, Rogers, Russeli, St. John, Sample, Schenck, 
Severance. “nomnas H. Seymour, David L. Sevimour, 


Simons, Side, Albert Smith, 
| Andrew Stewart, Jolin Stewat tred P. Stu ie Srong, 
Sykes, Thomisson, Tibhatis, Iden, Tyler, Vance, 
Vanmeter, Wentworth, W ethered, Wheaton, Be: j mwa 
Wisite, Williams, Winthrop, William Wright, Joseph 
A. Wrigiit, VY ost—153, 

NAY S— Messrs. Arrin 1, Ashe, Barringer, Bayley, 
Belser, James A. Black, Blackwell, Bowlha, Aaroa V. 
Brown, Milton Brown, Wiilam Jf. Brown, Burt, Caid 
well, Campbell, Reuben Chapman, A. A Chapman, 
Chappell, Clin Chogman, Cobb,Coles, Cross, Cul- 
lom, Daniel, John W."Davis. Deberry, D 

n, Wilhs screen, Hi 


Johin ) ¥ Smuh, Srets 2s}, 


rA 
Ti 


! ’ l- 
OM root Pe ot Na 


la, French, Gogg imimet!, Elaruisen, 
aaa 4 17 ' | - } alt tf jn . Re , 
Lic niley, Liolines, Ih Ze, Hopkins, PROS LIN, reivard, 
’ } 1 x . 
Charles J. laversell, Jameson, Cave Johnson, Aadrew 
Johnson, George W. Jones. Andrew Kenneay, Lucas 


. 


Lupin, MeClernand, MeCounell, McKay, Lsaa: E 
Morse, Newtou, Payne, Peuit, Peyton, Rayner. David 


S. Reid, Relfe, Rhett, Ruberis, Saunders, Senter, Simnp- 
son, Thomas Smith, Steenrod, Sules, Summers. Tuy 
wv .. ti * ! Sa... iy 
lor, Thornpson, Tucker, Weller, John While, Wood 


'ward. Yancey—71i. 


} 
' 
} 
} 
| 


| 
' 
! 
j 
; 
| 


' 


Aiter taking up and discussing the harbor and ri- 
ver appropriation bill in committee, without coming 
to any decision on it, the house adjourned. 
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- sentienciiereltestarstash hiiiciamnetsicainiigatitcnanemeiaeatiaie 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY, 14. 

The senate resumed the consideration of the joint 
resolution for the annexation cf Texas, when 

Mr. Bucnanan, of Penusyivania, rose aud address- 
ed the seriate nearly as follows: 

[ am deeply impressed with a conviction of the 
vast importance of the present question. 
sress, {uv use the language of the constitution, admit 


o ~ 
ithe new state of ‘}exas into this Union, or shal: 
Texas maintain the position of an indepeadent pow- 


er? Shail we exhibit in our history those mutual 


jealousies and wars wiijch have ever been the mis- | 


furtune of neighboring and rival mations? Shall the 
june star of Jexas be blended with our glorious con- 
steilation, and shed its bemgn influence over the 
length and breadth of our land; or, comet-like, shail 


the other, that all single letters transmitted not over 


and earried, | 


The bill for reduction of 


nker oil. 


Shall con- | 


| 
without the acquisition of Louisiaua? 
| 


ed a posatiinne. decisis stat ewer 


40. 


a ee . 
. 


uar?? ¢ Abs 
wat O Ol? 


ihreaten “diseas pestilence, aad 
U one 
| Tt does not ocenr onee in a century, it may not aga’ 
Occur In Our history for many centuries, that a legis- 
lative body is called upon to decide a question whieh 
must exercise such an important influence for ages 
to come, both on the fate of this North American 
-contineat and of the whole world. Wars may be 
wared by ambition, and countries inay be deluged 
with blood; but bonnteous nature soon repairs the 
‘devastation. The field of Waterloo is now eos 
ivered with cheerful green, and the happy enltivator 
of the soil now drives his plough ahead over the plain 
where bit a few short years ago the hostile armies 
of all Europe fought the most terrible battle record: 
ed in history. The devastation has passed a vay, any 
no trace of it remains. But should Texas become 
an independant rival power, should a foreiga influ 
ence be exerted over her couneils, as it most certain- 
‘ly will be, ta disseminate dissensions between her 
and ourselves,the fatal etlects will live as long as 
the two nations shall eadure. Texas will eecmain 
either to bless by re-unton and to promote harmony 
among the Anglo-American raee, or, like the Phihs- 
tines tathe Isarelites of old, be a perpetual thorn 
in the side of this republic. . 

For my own part, f rejoice that my humble name 
has ir a small degree been connected with this ques: 
tion. Ishall endeavor to elevate myself to its high 
standard; | shall endeavor to soar above ail personal 
or party jealousies, above all seclional feelings, and 
treat it as a purely national question. It isa matter 
of co nparatively euall importanes to the country by 
whom this great boon is acquired, so that it shall be 
secured, 

Texas first offered herseif to us in 837, and was 
then rejected by the executive government. In that 
decision, under the circumstances then existing, | 
heartily concurred. In 1844 she again offered her- 
self; but the treaty was rejected br the senate. It 
has now been proposed to admit her into the Union 
by act of congress, and the house of representatives 
stave passed the bill. Phe entire responsibility of 
her rejection agati devolves upon the senate, If we 
(a third time turn a deaf ear to her application, the 
opportunity may be gone forever. 

Mr. B. went on to say that if he had been con. 
sulted in the preparation of these resvlutiorfs for the 
admission of Texas, there were some provisions now 
included in them to which he should have objected. 
He concurred with the honorable senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mir. Morehead) in the opinion that the Unit- 
ed States government ought to have control over the 
public lands of Tesus; that we should also have the 

control over the lodian relations within her lerrilory, 
and that she shouid cede her public domain to the 
United States. Nor did he like the provision that 
Texas was to be consulted in the creation of new 
states from her territory. But let the resolutions 
pass as they stood, and we could do justice to Tex- 
;as and to ourselves hereafler. He considered it un- 
| just her of her revenue from custom 
houses, and of all her pubic property, without mak- 
(ing any provision which would enable her to pay her 
debts. Nor did he approve the granting to her all 
her public domaim: this ought to he oeded to the U. 
States for a, fair equivalent. But, as he had said be- 
fuce, let us but obtain the precious boon of her ad- 
mission, and all minor difficulties could readily be 
adjusted at the proper time 

Mr. B. said he was greatly pleased with the first 

in this series of resolutions, because it provided for 
immediaie admission, far as that was practicable. 
For, was it not a matter of vast iMportance that a 
question which had agitated this Union for years 
3! | vhich had disturbed our social peace, which 
nented feelings of strife and personal enmity, 
sup man az.jas' man, from one end of our 
‘country tothe other, aml which, he undertook to 
say, had been decided by the people at the late pre- 
sidential election, should, as soon as practicavle, be 
| put at rest. 
; They had heard, and should hear again, as had 
happened when Louisiana was ad-nitied, threats of 
ithe dissolution of the Union: doubtless the eimissa- 
ries of discord would be busy until the aziiati 
| question should have been dented: but how ax mele 
j P ’ Fr. “sss 
| these iowerng clouds would pass rou lie polttieal 
feavens’ we should all again worship ta_cther atthe 
| Sacred altar Of union, and those who had been loud- 


to deprive 


SU 


re 
sah imbis 


}est in their opposition would find that their own pore 
tions of the country were the largest sharers in the 
| Glessings and benetits of this great nativnal measure. 
What, he asked, would New England jiave been 
, bid, brave, 
industrious, enterprising as she wes, tis measure, to 
Which she had at the time manifested so decided g 
hostility, had presented a ficid for the extension of 


| 


her commerce and navigation which she nevere ruld 
“Otherwise have enjoyed, aud had promoted her prose 
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perity in a greater desree than that of any 
portion of the United States. 
resolution for that reason. 

He was pleased with it, again, because it settled 
the question of slavery. These resolutions went to 
re-establish the Missouri compromise, by fixing a 
line within which slavery was to be in future con- 
fined. That controversy had nearly shaken this 
Union to its centre in an earlier and better period of 
our history; but this compromise, should 1t be now 
re-established, would prevent the recurrence of si- 
milar dangers hereafter. Should this question be 
now left open for one or two years, the country 
could be involved in nothing but one perpetual strug- 
gle. Weshould witnessa feverish excitement in 
the public mind; parties would divide on the dunge- 
rous and exciting question of abolition; and the irri- 
tation might reach such an extreme as to endanger the 
existence of the Union itself. But close it now, and 
it would be closed forever. . 

Mr. B. said he anticipated no time when the coun- 
try would ever desire to stretch its limits beyond the 
Rio del Norte; and, such being the case, ought any 
friend of the Union to desire to see this question 
left open any longer? Was it desirable again to have 
the Missouri question brought home to the people to 
goad them to fury? That question between the two 
great interests in our country had been well discuss- 
ed and well decided; and from that moment Mr. B. 
had set down his foot on the solid ground then es- 
tablished, and there he would let the question stand | 
forever. Who could complain of the terms of that! 
compromise? 


other 
Mr. B. liked the first 





It was then seitled that north 36° 30' slavery | Subsequent-admission would be an irreistible conclu- 
The same line was} 
fixed upon iy the resolutions recently received from} 
the iouse of representatives, now before us. The) lutions, because they raised the broad general ques- 
bill from the house for the establishment of a terri-| tion of the power of congress to admit new states. 
torial government in Oregon excluded slavery alto-| And here he must be permitted to say that, notwith- 


should be forever prohibited. 


gether from that vast country. How vain were the 


fears entertained in some quarters of the country, 
that the slavebolding states would ever be able to) 


control the Union! While, on the other hand, the, 
fears entertained in the south and the south westas to, 


the ultimate success of the abolitionists, were not| 


less unfounded and vain. 


applying to come into the Union were left to decide 


for themselves whether they would permit slavery | 


within their limits or not. 


be slaveholding and three free states. | 
ants of torrid Africa delighted in the meridian rays 


oi a burning sun; they basked and rejoiced in a de-| 
gree of heat which enervated and would destroy the | 


white man. 


digd, was the natural region for the slave. 


without risk or injury. It was, therefore, to be ex- 
pected that three out of the five new ‘Texan states 
would be free states—certainly they would be so, if 
they but willed it, Mr. B. was willing to leave that 
question to themselves, as they applied for admis- 
sion into the Umon. He had no appreliensions of 
the result, 
from te house, he was perfectly content; and, what- 
ever bill might ultimately pass, he trusted this would 
be made a condition in it. He did not, nevertheless, 
set himself up to be a dictator to the senate as to 
what sort of a bill it should or should not pass; pro- 


vided the great and leading measure of re-union was | 


secured, he should make no difficulty about mere 
subordinate questions. 


He went on to say that he liked this bill for ano- 


ther reason. One of the greatest and most weighty 


objections to the ‘Texas treaty, as submitted to the 


senate at its lust se-sion, was, that it had been form- 


ef between the government of Texas alone and the , 
government of the United States; and the friends of posed on the opponents of these resolutions? They 
driven to maintain their) could not stir one step unless they interposed the. 
eround that the people of ‘Texas were unanimously | words “arising within the territory of the United 
ii and, there-! States; and to interpolate such a clause would 


the measure had been 


in favor of the measure of annexation; 


fore, though their constitution contamed no provi- | according to 
sion w arranting their government to make such an | construed.” jew states | 
arrangement, yet a unanimous people could dispense | gress into the Union.” Now, 
c i But this bill was ex-! well that every word, nay, he mht almost add every 
osed to no such objections; it adopted the true Ame-| syllable of the constitution, had been re ee . 
leaving the question to the people of! the severest scrutiny before the convention whic 

And what had been the character of 


with constitutions and laws. 


ricen system, 
‘Texas. 


can its characte: —and if it did not conflict with the 


sonstitull f the United States, then they were to 
wie at Site’ state had! which was to endure for ages? They framed it with 


‘all that care and ansiety and deliberation which it 


knock at our door for admission, as every 


duve which had hitherto been admitted juto our con- 





South of the compromise into the Union. 
line of 36° 30‘ the states within the limits of Texas | 


And under this free per-| that the clause was in the latter part of the instru- 
mission, he believed, with Mr. Clay, (in his letter) ment, and not in the beginning—it was in the consti- 
on the subject of annexation,) that if Texas should’ 
be divided into five siates, two only of thera would) 
The descend. | 


The lowlands of Texas, therefore,| of the legislature of the states concerned as well as 
where they raised cotton, tubacco, and rice, and in-| of the congress.” 
But, | 
north of St. Antonio, where the soil and climate) 
were adapted to the culture of wheat, rye, corn, and) 
cattle, the climate was exactly adapted to the white | 
man of the north; there he could fabor for himself) 





| that— 


With that featiire in the bill, as it came | 
, their mutual safety and advantage by the joint efforts 





| person, who possesses an understanding and a will 


‘They were required to assemble in conven-| prepared it. 
tion and adopt for themselves a constitution republi-| the men who composed that most illustrious assem- 
‘bly, forming as they did the organic law of a great 
| people, laying the deep foundations, ofa government 
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federacy. This course was in strict analogy with that 
practised toward every other state. 

When one of our own territories became ripe for 
admission, congress passed a law allowing them to 
elect their delegates and to form a constitution for 
their own government, imposing in the law such con- 
ditions as congress might deem requisite. When the 
territorial convention assembled and assented to 
those conditions, the law became a compact between 
the United States and the people desiring to form 
the new state; and when she afterwards came and 
asked to be received, the faith of the nation having 
been previously pledged, nothing more remained 
than to pass another act in four lines declaring her 
to be admitted. This was the mode in which Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Illinois, and of her new states had 
been received into the Union. T° e preamble of the 
bill recited the facts that a sta‘e constitution had 
been formed, that the people had complied with the 
terms of admission proposed by the United States, 
and, the national faith being pledged by the former 
law, the new state was introduced accordingly. — 
This was what he desired should now be done in the 
case of Texas: this was what the present bill pro- 
posed; and this was “immediate annexation, as far 
as practicable;” it treated the people of Texas as 
we treated the people of: our own territories. If any 
plan could be devised to accomplish the object soon- 
er, Mr. B. had not been able to conctive of it. The 
fact was, that Texas would virtually be admitted as 
soon as this billshould become a law, though the act 
could not be formally consummated until afterward. 
The public faith would be pledged to her, and her 


sion. 
Again, Mr. B. said he was pleased with these reso- 


sianding the very able and ingenious argument of his 
friend from Kentucky, (Mr. Morehead,) and in spite 
of his undoubted eloquence on this oceasion, Mr. B. 
had not been able to bring his mind even to a doubt 
—no, not to the entertainment of one single doubt, 
that congress might by a joint resolution admit Texas 
On this point he intended to be as 

brief as possihle. 
What, he asked, was the plain language of the 
constitution?—(he should not reply to the argument 


tution:) 

‘‘New states may be admitted by the congress into 
this Union; but no new states shall be formed or 
erected within the jurisdiction of any other state, 
nor any state be formed by the junction of two or 
more states, or parts of states, without the consent 


Here was a universal, unlimited rule: ‘‘New states 
may be admitted,” and ‘‘admitted by congress, into 
this Union.”” The exception and the only exception 
to the power, was that if the new state was formed 
out of-a state or parts of states already existing, it 
could not be admitted without the consent of the 
legislatures of the states interested. Was ever lan- 
guage clearer or more comprehensive? ‘*New states 
may be admitted.” What was a state? Vattel says 


‘ Nations or states are bodies politic, societies of 
men united together for the purpose of promoting 


of their eombined strength. Such a society has her 
affairs and her interests; she deliberates and takes 
resolutions in common, thus becoming a moral 


peculiar to herself, and is susceptible of obligations 
| and right.” 
| Crabbe’s Synonymes said that a state was the most 
general term which could be used, equally embrac- 
ing the vast empire of Russia and the smallest Ger- 
man principalily. 
| The constitution said that ‘‘new states” might be 
admitted. What, then, was the Herculean task im- 





his notions, be indeed ‘‘construction 


all knew perfectly 


© 


‘‘New states may be admitted by con- 


momentous. 


biess the republic. 


Vattel says: 


tempt to elude it. 


render useless. 


which it naturally presents.” 


their shoulders.” 
constituticn, 


of truth. 


Justice Taney says: 


needlessly added. 


fully understood.” 


that fact beyond dispute or question. 


he would now,read. 


words: 


the consent of a number of voices in the 
gislature Jess than the whole.” 
It will be perceived that the point 


States.” What was thei: decision? 


striction. ; 
The committee on detail afterwards 
resolution as it originally stood. ° 


mitted by the legislature into this gov 
to such admission the consent of two t 





members present in each house shall be 





On the 19th of June, 1787, the cammittee ol 
whole reported this resolution to the con‘ . 
in the words of Mr. Randolph, containing 


And what was the rule Jaid down for the constryj, 
of such public instruments? 
“The first genral maxim of interpretation is, tha 
if'is not allowable to interpret what has no need of inter. 
pretation. Whena deed is worded in clear and pre. 
cise terms—when its meaning is evident, and leads 
to no absurd conclusion—there can be no reason for 
refusing to admit the meaning which such deed ng. 
turally presents. To go elsewhere in search of cop. 
jectures, in order to restrict or extend it, is but an at. 
If this dangerous method be once 
admitted, there will be no deed which it will not 
However luminous each clause may 
be—however clear and precise the terms ‘in which 
the deed is couched—all this will be of no avail, if j; 
be allowed to go in quest of extraneous arguments, 
te prove that itis not to be understood in the sense 


nationa 


ent 


tne 
to P 
States: 


eramed’s 
hirds of 
neces" 


may be . 


was their duty to exercise in a matter so grave ay 
They were. men of the highest reach of 
intellect. and of more devoted patriotism than haq 


belonged to men who had since or that might again 


8 


Was there ever a quotation more strictly appro. 
priate? The worthy senator from Kentucky had 
gone all the way to Patagonia for the sake of cop. 
struing away the plain language of the constitution, 
He had invoked the aid of the smail-footed beauties 
of China; nay, he had even gone to the land of the 
anthropophagi, “‘men whose heads do grow beneath 
Yes; he had brought cannibals 
into the senate to devour honorable senators, and ql] 
to avoid the plain reading of a plain clause in the 
When men of his capacity and inye- 
nuity resorted to such expedients, it showed very 
plainly how sorely they were pressed by the force 
The honorable senator in this part of his 
argument resembled the strong man in the midst of 
the Serbonian bog—the more he struggled, he plung- 
ed but the deeper in the mire. What had the supreme 
court of the United States said on this subject? Chief 


‘In expounding the constitution of the United 
States every word must have its due force and ap- 
propriate meaning, for it is evident from the whole 
instrument that no word was unnecessarily used or 
‘The many discussions which Lave 
taken place on the construction of the constitution 
have proved the correctness of this proposition, and 
shown the high talent, the caution, and the fore 
sight of the illutrious men who framed it. Every 
word appears to have been weighed with the utmost 
deliberation, and its force and effect to have been 


New states may be received; yet his ingenious 
friends interpolated the additional words, ‘arising 
within the existing territory of the United States.” 
But what would-be thought of this argument whien 
it was found that the very convention which framed 
the clause as we now found in the constitution had 
had before them the express question whether lt 
should be thus limited or not, and had had these very 
words, or words of a similar import, under conside- 
tion for weeks together, and had deliberately reject 
ed them? The record of the convention established 
Mr. B. had 
made some references to the journal of their pro 
ceedings, and had noted down a few extracts whi 


On the 29th May, 1787, Mr. Edmund Randolpi 
offered his famous resolutions to the conventien— 


The tenth of these resolutions was in the follow 


“Resolved, That provision ought to be made for the 
admission of states, lawfully arising within the lvl 
of the United States, whether from a voluntary Ju% 


. . rit 
tion of government and territory or otherwise, le 
lee 


was thus diss 
tinctly presented to the convention whether the po" 


er of congress to admit new states should be rene 
ed to those “arising within the limits of the Uni 


the 
jof 


reported ihe 


On the 6th August, 1787, the committee which © 
ported the draught of a constitution retained 
striction limiting the power of congress 
states “arising within the limits of the U. 

She following is a copy of their report: 

‘‘New states, lawfully constituted or 
within the limits of the United States, 
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If anew state shall arise within the limits of any of 
the present states, the consent of the legislature of 
eich states shall be also necessary to its admission. 
if the admission be consented to, the new states shall 
be ad witted on the same terms with the original states. 
But the legislature may make condition with the new 
states concerning the public debt which shall be then 
subsisting.” " 

On the 29th August, 1787, it was moved and se- 
conded to agree to the following proposition asa 
substitute fur the article to which I have just refer- 


rh slates may be admitted by the legislature 
into the Union; but no new states shall be erected 
withia the limits of any of the present states, without 
the consent of the legislature of such state, as well as 
of the general legislature.” 

The restriction was thus abandoned, and the pow- 
er left unlimited to admit new states, whether 
within the limits of the United States or composed 
of foreign territory; and the article in the constitu- 
tion was finally adopted as it now appears in the in- 
strument. 

Thus itappeared that from the 29th May, until 
the 29th August, 1787, the convention had adhered 
to the proposition of putting a limitation on the ad- 
mission clause, but had finally rejected this illiberal 
proposition and stricken it out of their draught.— 
And they hai acted wisely for no human foresight 
could then, or now, tell what was to be the destiny 
of the new born republic, whose constitution they 
were entrusted to prepare; and to have limited it in 


the manner supposed by gentlemen on the other) 


side, would have accorded neither with the wis- 
dom nor the profound statesmanship of those eminent 
men. 


But to go further. What was the contemporane- 


ous construction of the instrument? Mr. B. was sorry | 
his frend from Kentucky had nat got so far in the | 


quotations from the Federalist as to the 43d number, 
where this subject was expressly treated on. If the 
gentleman had but proceeded as far as that, he would 
have found the astonishing fact that the old confe 
deration had no power to admit any other than a fo 
reign state. Their power of admission was confined 
within this limit. ‘The only clause in the articles of 
confederation referring to the admission of new states 
was this: 
_ “Canada, accedipg to the confederation, and join- 
ng io the measures of the United States, shall be 
admitted into and entiiled to all the advantages of 
the uuion; but no other colony shall be admitted into 
1 uvless sucii admission be agreed to by nine 
States 

Mr. Madison said that by “colony” in this aiticle 
Was meant a British colony; and that it was for 
this very reason that the clause was left in as broad 
and unrestricted terms as we now found it. How 
Would that statesman be astonished could he hear his 
own languaze now invoked to prevent the U. Siates 
government from ever admitting Canada as a state 
into the Union! 
Ps admit new states into the Union; but no new 
Stale shall be formed or erected within the jurisdic- 


lion of any other state; nor any state be formed by) 


ti a ft) ¥ > 
“ie Junction of two or mare states, or parts of states, 


Without the consent of the legislatures of the states 
Cohcerned, as well as of the congress.” 

. the articles of coniederation, no provision is 
Oun on this . t sy hieacn eae « ; : 
acitiled yf hn eaphacede “os are “ Canada was to be 
the Unit Of right, on her joming in the measures of 
1@ } 2 rr pee 4 ,. @ 
oe Jitted State 8; and the other colonies, by which 
ere py > } 

‘4 re evidently meant the other British colonies, at 
1 discretio ' r 

“an “isctetion of nine states. The eventual estab- 
ising ‘ + we ans : a j j 
‘ 7 DL OL new states seems to have been overlouked 
es Compilers of that instrument. We have seen 
oe convenience of | 

On Of power inta which a ‘ aay 
Viti POWer tnlo which Cob2ress have been led uy it 


‘of at propriety, ther-fore, has the new system 


Supplied the defect.” 
Novy vir “ ‘ 
¥, Sir. B. asked, could language be plainer?— 
eretol 


vre the confederation coul 
oreign stat on could admit none but 


pre 


pds obviate this very difficulty, the framers of 
at’ os PR g": struck out all limitation of every 
as feabie * i the provision in such unrestricted terms 
that had congiess to admit any state whatever 
T adopted a republican form of government. 
Madison's atiusi 
Might aris 
Sired 


on when he spoke of states that 
* v “ln our neighborhood.” They had de- 
ee : hg ail things, that Canada might unite with 
come: ig gael ene in order that she might now 
ated ’ provisions of the constitution were en- 
aged. the 0 Would contend that instead of being en- 

powers formeriy enjoyed by the confe- 


“ration w 
Vere € 2 ‘ or ur > 
ew consti abridged and narrowed down in the 


Coy] tullon, so restricted that Canada never | 
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4id be receiy \ ay 
nion? ed to the end of timeasa state of the 
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Nearly contemporaneous with these expositions of | France) informing him of his opinton on the gues- 


the constitution lived the venerable Nathaniel Ma- 
con,a celebrated patriot of the strict-construction 
school—a statesman in whom was no guile—a man 
who, for practical Wisdom and sound good sense, ne- 
ver had his superior among us. He was the link 
that connected the past age with the present; and 
sure Mr. B. was that there was no gentleman here 
who would not accord to him ali that he had said, 
and more. 


The first time the interpretation of this clause had 
come up before congress was on the admission of 
Loursiana into the Union asa state. Mr. Macon 
made a speech on that subject in the house of repre- 
sentatives onthe 4th of January, 1811, and which 
was found reported in the National Intelligencer of 
(the 11th of that-month. And what was his lan- 
| guage? 

“If the article of the constitution, however, did 
| not mean that congress might make states out of new 
| territories, what did it mean? There was no occa- 
| sion for itin relation to the old territories; for the 
| ordinance of the old congress had secured to them 
the right; and those ordinances were as binding as 
| the treaties which congress had entered into. The 
| change of the form of government did not affect na- 
| tional obligations. The right to become states was 
| one which congress could not take from the old ter- 
iritories. ‘The right of creating states out of ac- 
quired territories was one which he had always con- 
tended for; and it had been stated by at least one of 
ithose who formed the constitution that this article 
had reference to Cenada: ‘New states may be ad- 
mitted by the congress into the Union.’ At the 
time this provision was made Fiorida and Louisiana 
were not thought of. Canada was the territory kept 
/inview. Much, sir, said Mr. Macon. as the United 
| States wanted the southern country, and greatas is 
the convenience of possessing it, 1 never would have 

consented to have taken it to have kept them in ter- 
|ritorial government forever. Ido not want provin- 
| ces.” 








The eases of Louisiana and Florida put this ques- 
‘tion at rest, that the treaty-making power has the 
'rightto acquire foreign territory. The legislative, 
| executive, and judicial departments of the govern- 
i ment had all concurred in the opinion, and it would 
| be idle fur Mr. B. to attempt to deny it. He had no 
‘inclination todeny it. That foreign territory might 
| be annexed by the treaty-making power was certain 
| from the very nature of things; because, if we dis- 
/membered a foreign country, the portion dismem. 
bered could not then act for herself im coming into 
our Union. But how was it in regard to an indepen- 
dent state? How would it have been with Canada 1f 
she had declared her independence, adopted a repub- 
| lican constitution, and came knocking at our doors 
| for admission? She would offer herself, and, if she 
| had complied with the conditions of reception, she 
| would have been received. ‘Thus it was in the pre- 
sentcase. The twothings were entirely distinct 
from each other, viz: the acquisition of a part ofthe 
territory of a foreign government by treaty, and. tie 
application of an independent government to be ad- 
mitted into the Union. 








The honorable senator’s mistake arose from his 
confounding two things entirely different. And, af- 
ter all, the treaty-making power existed only by im- 


| plication. There was no express grant of power to 


| acquire foreign territory; this power arose only from 


| the general scope of the constitution, and it fiad this |, 
; ' 


cone | 


| limit, that itshould not trauscend or violate th: 
| stitution. In Mr. 6’s judgment, the very strongest 
argument in favor of the doctrine that foreign terri- 
| tory might be aequired by the treaty-making power, 
was found in this very clause, according to which 
congress might admit new siates. It was a subordi 
date power; for none, he presumed, believed that we 
| had power tv acquire foreign territory only to con- 
vert it into colonies or provinces. In one ease the 
power was clear and palpable—it was found in the 
‘very language of the constitution; in the other, the 
‘power arose by construction—it was an implied 
|power merely. The power to admit new states was 
an express grant—the power to acquire foreign ter- 
ritory arose by implication; yet the argument of the 
gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Moreneap) went to 
make the subordinate and implied power override 
' the expressly granted power. 
| Mr. Jefferson in 1803 had his doubts aad his difl- 
| culties; but did he say one word about resarting to 
the treaty power? No; he referred at once to the 
| fountain head; he did not go to the streams. He doubt- 
ed asto the power of congress to admit a foreign 
State 
[Mr. Morehead. Did not he deny the power?] 
| Yes, he denied it; but, after the ietter of Mr. Ni- 
cholas (who had been in the country all the while, 
. whereas Mr. Jefferson himself had been absent in 
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| without the consent of Mexico. 


tion, he changed his mind, and_ said he should ac- 
quiesee in the acquisition on the suggestion of his 
friends. Mr. jefferson yielded to the argu.nents of 
his friends. Duving the interval between the for- 
mation of the treaty and its submission to the sem@® 
ale, he certainly did entertain strong doubts; but it 
was manifest those doubts must have heea subse- 
quently removed, for he approved and signed the 
treaty and the act for the territorial yovernment of 
Louisiana with his own hand. Since then the pow- 
er had been exercised over and over again, 

But what had been the argument of the senator 
from Kentucky? Had he done any thing more than 
cite the letter of Mr. Jefferson? He laid his entire 
foundatiun in that letter; he raised his whole argu 
ment onit. Yet from the actsof Mr. Jefferson, 
(and actions spoke louder than words,) tt was plain 
that he had become convinced that he had been in 
error. Surely all who knew Mr. Jefferson wou'd 
admit that if he believed an act would be in direct 
violation of his oath to support the constitution, he 
wat the last man livingtodo it. After this, we 
heard no more of his proposal to amend the consti- 
tulion; the question passed away, and the doctrine 
was now established that we might (at least by trea 
ty) admit new states formed out of foreign territory. 
” “Mr. Morehead here interposed; and Mr. B having 
yielded the floor for an explanation, he inquired 
whether the honorable senator froin Penusylvania 
intended to argue that Mr. Jefferson had at any time 
admitted to the full exteat Mr. Nicho!as’s argument 
that congress could admit a foreign state? The ac- 
quiescence of which Mr. Jefferson spoke, was in the 
acqisition, not in the right to acquire. 

Mr. Buchanan replied that the senator’s question 
had been answered before it was put. [A laugh ] 
He had said that Mr. Jefferson had acted in affirma- 
tion of this power. And,as Mr. Van Buren had be- 
fore him argued, Mr. Jefferson must have chanred 
his opinion, or he vever would have acted as he did 
in the admission of Louisiana. 

Mr. B. here went on to say that it was a very sin- 
gutar mode of getting rid of a plain clause in the 
constitution, by arguing from the inconveniences 
which resulted from it. The senator’s argument in 
this way applied as well to admission by the treaty- 
power as to admission by act of congress. An the 
consequences he threatened were about as much to 
be apprehended as that the sky should fall—wvhen it 
did, we should catch farks. [A laugh.] 

A wise may wou'd !eave as little to the discretion 
of his ageuts as possible—but he mast leave them 
some. Congress had from the constitution the war- 
makiv, power; and they might, uf such was their 
pleasure, declare war to-morrow morning against 
the whole world. Was argument agamst 
the power? If they ever should be insane enough, 
they mightin like manner abuse any and every other 
power as ell as this ofadmit ing ney states. ‘‘New 
States may be admitted by the congress into the Un- 
jon.” = Wasitan argument against this power that 
congress might admit China, with her august empe- 
ror, the brother of the sun and mson? C ngress 
might admit France, or Austria, or Kagland hersell, 
when those countries should adopt a republican form 
of government and ask for adimission, hut not he- 
fore. Nor was congress bound to admit them, even 
then. 

The qoiestion now was, not whether we should 
Chinese, but a people of kindred blood to 
~our br tners ana our sisiers—a pe op'e 
capavie of liberty and fit ior hoerty; a pe pie train. 
ed from infancy in the principles of our _overment; 
and that when the country they inhabited was ne- 
cessary'to complete the security of our own territo~ 
a & and to secure to us the navigation of the Missis- 
sippi? To argue against such ¢ proposition beeausea 
by the same power congress might admit Cina and 
all the werid, amounted,in Mr. B's judgment, to 
just nothing. 

Mr. B. said there was a portion of the general ar- 
sument on the admission of Texas which he should 
net diseuss. It had been met, and he had ex- 
pressed his views of it ou a former occasion. It 
was the position that we could not admit Texas 
The day had gone 
bv for that argument, And that we could not do it 
without abreach of the national faith and without 
war. The day for such an argument hed forever 
passed away. He should not now open it anew. 
Sullice it to say, that Texas never had owed alle- 
giance to the present government of Mexico for a 
single hour; and if she once did, she hid achieved 
her independence in the bloody fields of San Jacinto. 
And what she then acquired by the sword she was 
able to maintain against Mexico by the sword. The 
Anglo-Saxon blood could never be subdued by any 
thing that claimed Mexican origin. Texas had 
maintained her independence for nine years. Ilow 
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could gentlemen thus contend against the very prin- 
ciples of our own revolution? How could they say 
that that young but glorious people, who had thrown 
off the yoke and bravely vindicated their freedom, 
avere only quasi independent until the consent of that 
very power who had unjustly attempted to hold 
them in bondage should be obtained? This argu- 
ment, however, had been but little used, an:! did not 
seem to be much relie€ on. 

And here Mr. B. said he might stop; but, as he 
was desirous of fully doing his duty to this great 
question, he would advance a little further. 

He contended that Texas ought to be admitted 
into the union, because it would be a bond of per- 

tual peace between usand England, and France, 
and allthe manufacturing nations of the world. 
This might, at its first annunciation, sound strangely, 
but it could be demonstrated. What was that which 
had raised the power of Great Britain to a greater 
height than amy other single cause? Undeniably it 
was the cotton manufacture; it was this which, above 
all else, had contributed to place her in the elevat- 
ed position she now held before the world; it was} 
necessary nt to ber prosperity merely, but almost to 
her national existence itself. Without it she would 
sink tothe rank of asecond ora third power, | 
France, to some extent, was in similar circumstan-, 
ees. England was wise, and understood herown 
position. She wes exploring sea and land to find 
some genial soil and some propitious heaven, under 
which cotton might be made to flourish for the sup- 
ply of her manufacturing population. Brazil, Egypt, 
and the East Indies had all been tried in turn, but all 
her efforts in those quarters had proved in a great 
measure vain. Either theclimate or the soil had 
turned out to be unfavorable, and the experiment 
had failed. Meanwhile Texas had arisen as out of 
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the ocean, and presented the finest cotton region the 
world ever saw. Mr. B. did not blame England for | 
her endeavors to acquire an influence in such a' 
country. She would be false to herself if she did | 
not attempt to depress a rival by seeking to establish 
an independent power at iis very door. Give us! 
Texas, and we should then possess all the valuable | 
cotton regions of the world; and this would have | 
more effect in preserving peace with England than’ 
an army of a hundred thousand men prepared for’ 
battle, and a fleet equal to her own. If she was de-' 
pendent on us for nothing else, she then must be for 
this great staple, so indispensable to her very being 
as a nation, 

‘Texas, Mr. B. admitted, never would be a colony | 
of England; that was most certain; but if she should | 
not be admitted into our union, and should retaain | 
an independent state, she must of necessity fourm a. 
close alliance with England; it could not be other-| 
wise. The manufactures of England had been in a: 
great degree excluded from the continent; the Ame- 
rican System began extensively to prevail; even the. 
Zoll-Verein had recently increased their duties for’ 
the protection of German manufactures. Hence it 
was necessary to the very existence of Great Bri- 
tuin that she should colonize. She must have cus- 
tomers for her manufactures, which had now acquired 
euch a stupendous magnitude. Texas, must for many, | 
many years to come, be a planting country, a cotton, 
growing country. Manufactures could not flourish 
there for » jong time. Her natural policy, therefore, | 
would be to form a close alliance with England; to 
Jet England receive her cotton free of duty, and to 
take in return British manufactures at a low, or ra- 
thera nominal duty. Thus Texas would answer’ 
her purpose in a double view—first, by furnishing 
her With ihe raw material, which she must have and: 
could not get elsewhere except from us; and, se-' 
condly, by affording her a market for her goods. 

For these reasons, Mr. B. said, let us have Texas as 
a part of herown confederacy. Then weshould have 
entire command of the greatstaple of the world. We 
were ourselves turning it to every practicable use.— 
We were making sails of it; we were making it into | 
bagging and into blankets; and using it in a thousand 
ways to promote human comfort—ali at the cheapest | 
rate. to alleviate the wants and mitigate the suffering 
of mankind, While the golden opportunity was_ 
presented io us, let us embrace it without further! 
hesitation or delay. 


It was indeed truly wonderful how the attachment 
of the people of Texas continued, notwithstanding 
our neglect, and apparently in the very face of their 
own interest. Still they continued true and steady | 
to their national instincts. This showed how deeply 
the feeling of liberty, the attachment (o a free gove, 
eroment, was planted in the breasts of those who had 
once enjoyed it; and how vain and idle were al! the 
arts employed to shzke it. 

But once more. Mr. B. would admit Texas on 
account of the glorious system of free trade it would | 
wpento America. Ithad been stated on high autho- 
rity, (that of the honorable senator from Maine, Mr, 


| 


This was a great national question, 


ed that the administration of Texas would bind this 


' of government by its biessings alone. 


‘about dissolving the union? 


up parricidal hands against the government that re- 


‘central states firm to their allegiance. 
hada whiskey insurrection in Pennsylvania, there 
‘had been a Hartford Convention in New England, 
‘and we had seen nullification in South Carolina; but 
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Evans), that the amount of our home trade was fil- 
teen times as great as that of the foreign. 

[Mr. Evans made a word of explanation, not heard 
by the reporter. ] f 

Well, it would suit his argument so much the bet- 
ter. He was satisfied, however, with fifteen: he 
took it for gospel, as itcame from an apostle. [A 
laugh.) What a glorious system of free trade would 
our confederacy present to the would! There were 
those now alive who would live to see one hundred 
millions of freemen, speaking the English language, 
scattered over this happy land, from the Atlanti@to 
the Pacific, and from the St. John’s to the Rio del 
Norte. How would this magnificent system of inter- 
nal free trade diffuse among them all the means of so- 
cial] happiness’-—and it must operate to secure the 
blessings of freedom, law, religion, social! refinement, 
and all that made human life desirable, over the 
vast masses of mankind. ‘The contemplation of such 
a prospect, even in the distance, was dear to every 
true American. Mr. B. said he entertained ro such 
terrors as had been expressed by his friend from 
Kentucky in the very eloquent peroration of his 
speech of yesterday. His friend had tried to bind 
the union together in bonds of adamant, but expe- 
rienced great jealousy, as it would seem, in extend- 
ing its benefils to others. Henry IV. had conceived 
the great and noble design of dividing Europe into 
independent governments, with the purpose of en- 
forcing among them the principles of free trade and 
preventing wars; but he was cut off in the midst of 
his noble efforts to accomplish by war a plan so 
magnificent. But our extension of free trade and its 
benefits would all be peaceful. Texas was ready to 
rush into our arms with enthusiastic joy. And when 
we had received her, the elements of our national 
prosperity would be complete. 

But the great advantage of this new state of things 
would flow above all to the navigating states of the 
union. The rich products of Texas would be wafted 
over the world by New England navigators. The 
coasting trade would be increased beyond conception. 
And how would it be with manufactures? On this 
subject the great question was whether the people of | 
Texas were to be supplied with manufactured goods 
from England or from the United States? If she re- 
mained independent she would inevitably draw her 
supplies from England: if she should be admitted, 
she would derive them from the United States.— 
Mr. B’s. own 
city, Pittsburg, the Birmingham of America, would 
have her markets extended and her manufactures 
increased by the admission. All the moneyed in- 
terests of the country combined to demand it; be- 
sides those incomparably higher, the interests of the 
national peace and the national glory. 


In opposition to the doctrine held by the senator 
from Kentucky, (Mr. Moreneap), Mr. B. contend- 


union together by bonds still stronger than those 
which had thus far united us. The time was forever 
past when it was supposed that the extension of the 
union would diminish its strength. Arguments drawn 
from Rome had no application. Rome subjected the 
nations by military power; she conquered them by 
her invincible arms, and made nation after nation 
pass under the yoke: her dominion, especially to the 
remoter provinces, was the arbitrary dictation of 
a tyrant. Her power was obiained and upheld by 
her armies; but in process of time she was corrupted 
by vice; her soldiery became effeminate; military 
virtue declined and disappeared, and then the Goths 
and the Vandals poured in countless hordes from the 
Northern hive, and destroyed and laid waste her 
provinces and took captive the mistress of the world. 

Sut how was it here? We subjected nobody.— 
The world had become attached to our free system 
Texas, so far 
from being forced to submit to our arms, esteethed 
it a great and invaluable privilege to be permitted to 
join our confederacy. Such was the feeling of every 
new state that had deen received into it. Who had 
ever Leard the first word from any of the new states 
No man. They felt 
their dependence on the central power: and they had 
always showed themselves truer to the union than 
any of its members. Never had Louisiana, or In- 
diana, or Illinois, or Michigan, or Arkansas, lifted 


ceived them. States at the extremities were the 
first to realize their dependence. And on this very 
prineiple Texas, when admitted, would probably be 
the most loyal of any state among us, The external 
pressure was of itself sufficient to secure the more 


They bad 


in the new states nothing had ever occurred to dis- 


'upon each other. 





turd the national tranquillity. dio extending the 


bonds of the union, however, Mr. B. was not for. 


ing beyond the Rio del Norte. Beyond that o,.. 
natural boundary he would never consent to i, 
Mr. Madison had said that the natural limits of , 
democracy were set by the possibility of the peonlen 
gathering together in one assembly; and those «:- 
representative republic were in like manner circum, 
scribed by the possibility of the representatives ae 
sembling regularly for the transaction of the pubjj, 
business. . 

Apply this test toour circumstances. Time and 
space had both been in a manner annihilated by the 
modern application of the power of steam, and oy 
regions once deemed remote were brought aimog 
into juxtaposition. There was therefore no difficulty 
on that score. He considered the Rio del Non 
however, as our natural southern boundary; and hg 
held that it ought ever to be so preserved. yh, 
stream itself and the country through which it flow. 
ed adapted it admira‘ly for such a purpose. It flow. 
ed nearly two thousand miles without a tributary 
branch, and it was bordered by vast and steril plains 
Nature herself seemed to point it out as the limit of 
our republic. Unless we got possession of this coup. 
try of Texas, the great va'ley of the Mississippi my 
be divided. The Arkansas and Red rivers would 
else be in a foreign land. His belief was that, within 
reasonable limits, the extension of our confederac 
did but augment its strength. What utter insanity 
would it not be for a state situated like Massachy. 
setts to think of withdrawing from such a union of 
states! With all her vast home trade, all her in. 
mense navigation, and a manufacturing industry suf. 
ficient to supply the markets of half the globe, woul; 
she voluntarily consent to isuviate herself from the 
communion of the very government she had so largely 
contributed to form, and there remain in Jonely isola. 
tion forever? He ailuded to her as an illustration, 
and only in the most respectful manner. She dif: 
fered in many views from him; he was sorry for it; 
but he cherished towards her none but feelings of 
respect. 

Then let gentlemen look at the beautiful depen 
dence, the strictly mutual dependence, of the states 
The states vf the west and south. 
west never could begome navigating states—they 
never could be their own carriers; therefore, they 
were dependent on the north for the transport of 


| their abundant natural products to a market. ‘The 


Southern and Southwestern states never could be- 
come a naval power, because they had not the har 
bors, nor the materiel, nor the seamen. ‘To them tt 
was all-important that they should be connected with 
a power capable of defending the Gulf and the en: 
trance of the Mississippi. This mutaal dependence 
could be traced in every direction, and it was dally 
and hourly becoming greater and greater. Whit 
madness in any one member to try to dissolve such 
a family of states! 

But there was no danger of any such attempt— 
One sister of the twenty six might occasionally gela 
little out of humor, and attempt to cut capers and 
raise a storm about something that did not quite su! 
her, and her people might for a while be convulsed 
and talk in threatening tones, but in a circle of su 
rounding states, all linked by a common feeling 
and a common interest, how soon could she be put 
down. The remaining twenty-five looked oo wilt 
interest, but without sharing her excitemcut. die 
would continue to fume and fret for a while, bs 
scon her rage began to subside; she was at lengit 
quite mollified, and in her turn was ready to siilé 
at the threats of some other of the family. ‘Theré 
was no danger whatever of a rupture of our national 
ties—none. And he again said, that, being all 4 
the same Anglo-Saxon race, the extension 0! . 
confederacy to the limits he had indicated wet 
strengthen instead of weakening our Union, . 
would greatly promote the security and prosper © 
the republic. | 

Another great advantage flowing fro:n the admis 
sion of Texas would be that it would relieve us from 
the painful position of having a rival republic 3 7 
doors. So situated, a rival must become an enenh 
Her great staples were our great staples: we et 
be natural civais in the same markets of the wo! 
What an opportunity would this not present for a 
reign influence to foment dissension’ and nation 
feuds. Did not all history prove that rival ane re 
boring nations were always at dissension or igh 
their position and their quarrels injured both? ie 
had it been with England and Scotland? “genre 
national union, for hundreds of years what had a 
seen in Seotiand but the intrigues of foreizn eee 
ments and the plottings of England to seduce hei re 
bles? The war and border feuds had burned * — 
perpetual fame. But no sooner were Te il 
tries joined into one than ail their domestic wi wool 
ceased a8 by a chorm, and mutual prosper'l) bit 
itself over the realms of both these once rival ne 
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| for go We were of the same race with the people of Tex- 
nt greg’ . our blood ran in their veins. If the two coun- 
Lo go,—. ies became rivals, they wonld be fierce and bitter 
ts of g cal Both had the courage—both the indomitable 
peony resolution of the parent stock. In a state of quiet 
SE Of » neutrality they never would remain. We must ei- 
Circum, ther admit them among us 3s a portion of ourselves, 


tives ap, 


or, like the remnants of the Canaanites of old, they 
© public 


would be “thorns in our sides” as long as the two 


nations exisied onthe earth. We must make our 


‘ime and choice between these alternatives, There was no 
d by the middle path. While we remained separate thére 
and now was everything to produce mutual irritation between 
t almost ys. Nay, this, he understood had already begun. — 
lifficulty The two rivers were boundaries of both people. And 


l Norte, 
; and he 
id. The 


they were already disputing about the navigation of 

the Arkansas and the Red river. Texas claimed a 

right to the navigation of the Mississippi. Then there 
5 


1 it flow. 4s another fruitful source of difficulty. England 
It flow. would establish with Texas an intereourse of free 


tributary 
i} plaing, 
: limit of 
his coun 
ppi must 


terminous boundary cf a thousand miles with her; 
attempts would inevitably be made to smuggle, and 
this would create trouble, and a war of custom hou- 


‘Ss would Hurned to hatred was one of tne bitterest passions of 
it, within he human heart. In proportion to the attachment 
ifederacy of the ‘fexans to us and our government now, in that 
’ insanity same proportion would be her hatred if we spurned 
lassachu- er. 
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“arth has no rage like love to hatred turned.” 


Let Texas long be refused, and she would go on to 
become a rival republic, and must of necessity at- 
ych herself to some foreign nation. Mr. B. was for 
embracing her now. Let us do our duty to ourselves, 
aid, his life for it, not a ripple would appear on the 
guriace of the civilized world in consequence.— 
France or England wou!d never-interfere. They 
Bunderstood the Jaw of nations too well. They were 
oo wise to place themselves in the wrong by an 
armed interference with us on such a ground. Mr. 
B. did not profess to be well acquainted with the 
present state Of our foreign redatiuns, yet he felt ve- 
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there were, in a just cause he world not dread it. 
[now come (said Mr. B.) to the last topie. The 
nly objection to the admission of Texas deserving 
serious consideration is, that it will extend the area 
fslavery. If it were not for this consideration the 
country would be as unanimous on this subject as it 
ever had been on any great question. The abolition- 
ists and the warm advocates of negro emancipation 
ppose the admission of Texas for this and for no 
btherreason. But are there not considerations which 


the argument on the other side? {t may spread sla- 
yeryover a large surface, but will it increase the 
umer of slaves? No man in his senses believes that 
ekas, independent, will abolish slavery. England 
has strained every ncrve to induce her to adopt this 
heasure; but all in vain. England has offered to 


attempt— 
nally geta 
papers and 


uite su't ane pa . ne" 
tq 4 liranty her independence by Mexico on this condi 
convulse : 


on; Dut all her efforts have proved unayailing.— 
Heh slavery is desiined to exist in Texas, whether 
We admit her into our Union or not 
the admission of . Vexas will forever prevent the 
reign slave trade from reaching her shores. 
le willions of treasure which have been expended 
ny England, and the immense loss of human life 
‘eh she has incurred ia the suppression of this in- 
‘tihous trade, it appears to be still nearly as flourish- 
"asever. Indeed, its horrors have been increased 
yeing all o q ws atlempis at concealment. This is the lan- 
sion of the HmP''s? ol recent British publications. 
rated would 
Union, ana 
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trade, while we with our tariff of duties had a con-; 


ys, The annals of human nature proved that love | 
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of Mr. Jefferson had introduced a proposition having 
in view gradual emancipation, which, if my memory 
serves me, was lost by but a single vote. The abolt- 
tion excitement at once put an end to these bright 
prospects. 

The admission of Texas will put causes into oper- 
atien which must produce the sameresult. Slave 
most profitable market. Will my friend from Vir 
ginia (Mr. Archer) say that slave labor is now profi- 
table in cultivating the exhausted soil of his state, 
and in raising wheat and provisions? Certainty not. 
The time has nearly arrived in that state, foretold 
by Mr. Randolph, wtien, if the slave did not ru: 
away from his master, the master must run away 
from the slave. The admission of Texas will pro- 
duce a gradual drain of slaves from the more north- 
ern slavestates. They will go to a country more con- 
genia! to their constitution, and where they will pro- 
bably be better fed and clothed; because their labor 
will be more productive, and their masters can afford 
to grant them more of the comforts of life. 

In reviewing the humble part which 1 have taken 
in public affairs, during the period not now short, 
there is nothing which I can review with more plea- 
sure than the course which I have pursued on the 
subject of slavery. 





ryconivent there was no danger of a war: butif 


After | 


“ouging to our race have ever participated, or [| 
But Jet ‘Texas be! 
oO ree: and adventurers from all nations will, 
ssent for 10 No its fruitful territory; and what cupidity has | 
portion of the world it will do in another. | 


» fan —_ r ‘ 
, for, from the admission of Texas being favora-' 
avery, is it not more probable that this may 
Y prove the means, under an ill-wise provi-| Texas to the Union. 





ate, | found the abolition excitement much more vi- 
‘olent and active than it is at present. The mails 
were then loaded with pictorial representations cal- 


i him to vengeance. The danger of servile insurrec- 
‘tion was then imminent. Those engaged in tne agita- 
; tion believed that they were doing God's service.— 
Honest fanaticism, inthe history of our race, has 
done as much evil and shed as much human blood as 
any other cause. The agitation threatened the extst- 
ence of the Union. It could not be supposed tha 
fathers and mothers, who went to bed trem) og at 
night lest their mansions mizht be involved i: Hames 
before the inorning, and all the horrors of servile in 
surrection migiit be their fate, would long cling to a 


_ 


union with a people which encouraged such enormi- | 


ties. Self-preservation is the first law of nature, 
and above all other laws. 
| Surrounded by these circumstances, [ took my 


| stand on this question, from which I have never since | 


‘departed. Under the constitution the southern states 
have rights guarantied to them, and these rights I de- 
termined to maintain, come weal, come wo. | de- 
termined that I wou'd never risk the blessings of this 
giorious confederacy, with all the benefits which i 

' holds out not only to ourselves, but to the whole hu 
man race, for the sake of an unavailing philanthropy. 
The canstitutional rights of the south, under our con- 


j ; : T }- . . a siiieeane af ‘ » ac sat title A norotec. i 
tulirely nullify this objection, and cast the weight of étitulional compact, are as much entitled to protec. | 


iion as those of any of the Union. 
| stand by the constitution as it is; and so far ag] 
know, a large tnajority of my constituents have ap- 
proved my course. I need not say that ] never own 
ed a slave, and 1 know that I never shall own one. 
L am not friendly to slavery in the ab 
look to Texas as th: bable means of relieving the 
Union from slavery at some distant day. | 
The counsels of the Almighty are never rash. A 
thousand years areto him butas one day. The past 


e 


the present, and ihe future are al! before him. He 


other portion ¢ 





al means. May net tic admission of Texas ori 
draw our slaves froin Uic centre to the southern ex 
tremity of our Union, and eventually may tiey not 
pass the Del Norte and be incorporated wa race 
Where the distinctions of color are ubkeoown, and 
where they may enjoy their freedom without that 


| taint of desrad ition wl ich they tiiust ever ex: er}- 


Fence among the Anglo-American race? 

| IJ adhere to the constitution as it is. May it bs 
| perpetual! 

Mr. Buchanan having coneluded — 


’ 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 15. 


| : . . ‘ 
| ‘The senate having resumed the consideration of 


| the joint resolution from the house for annexation 


of Texas, 
Mr. Rives rose and addressed the senate in oppo- 


sition to the joint resolution for the admission of 
He commenced by observing 


| that it was very well known to the senate, and not 


it upon the northern slave! unknown to the country, (so faras any humble opinion 
bia é agitation of abolition arose,! of his could be deemed of aay tnportance,) that he 
vy €vent, in regard to several of these states, 


| Was not opposed to the acquisition of Texas when 


: _ The current of | ever it could be fairly and honorably accomplished 
on was running strongly in this direction. | in accordance w ith the provisions of the constitution, 
8 of delegates in Virginia, the grandson! and without gravely disturbing the harmony of ex- 


labor, like every other conmodity, wilt seek the | 


When I first came into the sen- | 


culated to arouse the passions of the slave aud excite 


stract, and J 


operates great cuanges in the mora! worid by gradu- 
‘ 


Mr. Rives obtained the floor; and after spending a 
but short time in executive session, the senate adjourned: 
\ . 7; = es ; os at % 

. °Ur southern friends stand guiltless ol participa. | 


— Oe 


isting relations between one section of this country 
and another, and between this government and other 
governments. So far from it, that he regarded that 
| measure as combining many important national ad- 
| Yanlages, commending it to the consideration of the 
whole country—of the north and the west more than 
ithe south. 

In much of what had been so eloquently said by 
the honorable senator from Pennsylvana (Mer. Bu- 
\chanan) yesterday, in regard the expediency of the 
annexation, he concurred. But a far hicher q les- 
tion than that is now before us. Every thing that 
might be deemed by us expedient is not, therefore, 
lawful and justifiable. What would it profit us 
should we gain Texas, if thereby we lost our regard 
for that sacred instrument which was the bond of 
our national union, the pledge aud palladium of our 
liberty and happiness? The «mode in whieh Texas 
was to ve acquired, in its aspect upon the principles 
of our political compact, was, with him, a vital and 
@ para nount consideration. We had heretofore 
made important acquisitions of forcign territory, 
| more thar doubling the area of our original limits; 
/but we had made the acquisition by means of the 
i treaty-making power; and in this case of Texas, too, 
(the treaty power had been called into action to 
achieve the measure of annexation; but the treaty 
‘not having received the consiitutional sanetion of 
two-thirds of this body, it was now at last disecover- 
ed that all this reference to the treaty-making power 
was aimere useless ceremony; a work of superero- 
gation; anidle, unmeaning tormality; and that. the 
object could be better accomplished by a joint re. 
solution, to be passed by a mere majorily of the two 
, houses of congress. Under these circumstances, the 
; Question now put to the Judgment ant conscience of 
every senator was, whether this sumaary mode of 
proceeding was warranted by the constitution, and 
}in Conformity with that good faith which the peuple 
of the several states had pledged to each other when 
| they adopted the constitution and pranised to auide 
by it. 
| [twas the proud distinetion and the peculiar hap- 
/piness of this country to possess a wrilten constitu- 
tion—an instrument which not only limited the ge- 
neral mass of power delegated to the government, 
but which defined the particular powers to be exer 
,cised by each branch of that government. Accord. 
ing to is provisions, each deportment had its own 
appropriate sphere of action; each of them checked 
and was in turn checked by the others; and 
| whole together preserved the safeguard 


: of op 4 a } 
i tie liberty Phe levrstalis 


thus the 
of the pub- 
epartment in other zoe 
vernmemts urrocated to iiseli supre ne 


power, the 
gira sunnni impertt; but, thank God! such legislative 
seb rs om uy **.,¢ aden aere nai oy : : ° 

supremacy was unkown in ours. rhe legislative 
} i. ’ “5 hea on ar teuar nont ts . : 

las well as the other denartments of roverniment in 
our system, were, in ihe impressive language of Mr. 
| Jefferson, “chained down” by the limitations of de- 
jlegated authoritv. ‘An elective despotism,” as he 
jhad so well said, “was not th 


sovernment we 
fought for.” In our sysiem the powers were so 
balanced between the several bodies of magistracy 
that neither could transcend its own linits ¢ 


\ vithout 
| { Chis was 
the fundamental conception of American constitu. 


| tional liberts, as Understood by | 


i being mamediately checked by the others. 


ened foun 


4 . 5 } "oa riitshsir 3 anact ; ety¢ 

gers ob this republic, and it bad been feithfully ear 
ae ee : ene = } vin 
ried Out in the constitution of the United States. ly 


; (hat instrument ail the legislative powers of the go- 

vernment were specilically enumerated and vested in 
the two houses of congress; the executive power 
| was defined and entrusted to the han 


s of the presi- 
dent; while the judicial authority wa 


: 8 contided to 
ithe supreme court, and to such other subordinate 
{courts a3 should be esta hed from time to time | 

congress. This organiza 
i imtlerhal interests ol the 


f ‘ P .7y at , ° . 2 . 
B if tere remaul d othe [ inteye sis to be pro- 


vided for, which had respect 


uv 
ion embraced ali the great 


by 
councry. 


to the relations of this 
;country with joreign powers. So imaortant was the 
;power which controlied these, that Locke, in his 
‘celebrated Treatise on government, had ranked jt 
| slong with the legislative and executive, as a co-or- 
| dinate independeat power, under the name of the 
| Federative power. All these interesis, whether of 
| peace or war, of alliances, of succors, of comme 
|of territory, of boundaries, were rezulated by treag- 
ity. lt became, therefore, in laying the fo indations 
jor the government, a matter of primary importance 
to determine where this great power should bo 
lodged. Laall the modern governments of Lurope 
lif was an appendage tu the executive; but ia ours it 
'was different. Uuder the articles of the confedera- 
| tion this power was reposed in congress; bul the con- 
sent cf nine states was requisile to give effect to any 
{treaty or alliance. When the cuuvention met to 
i frame the new constitution, it was an embarrassiag, 
'as wel! as an important inguiry, where this power 


(shouid be deposjted. The first idea suggested was tg 
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place it inthe senate exclusively; then jit was sug 
gested thai the president should he associated with 
tne senate; and when this was resolved. on, then 
arose the question whether the president and a mere 
majority of the senate should exercise the power, or 
whether more than a majority should be required.— 
In this question great interests were involved. The 
northern states entertained great jealousy in regard 
to the interests of the fisheries, and feared lest, in 
future exigencies of the republic, these might come 
to be ceded by treaty; while the southern states were 
egnally jealous respecting the navigation of the 


Mississippi and the question of their western boun-| 


daries, both which points were then in controversy 
with Spain. Both the north and the south, there- 
fore, united in demanding that more thar. a simple 


majority of the senate should be requisite for the ra- : 
deration, and virtue, and by a frequent recurrence to 


tification of a treaty, and the proportion of two- 
thirds was finally agreed on. 


The new constitution having been adopted by the- 
convention which framed it, it was presented to the 
people assembleé in convention in their several) 


states for acceptance orrojection. When the draught 
of the new Instrument came before the convention 
of Virginia, no feature in it attracted so earnest and 
so jealous a degree of attention as: this power to 
form treaties. 


cause he thought its arrangement of the trealy-mak- 
ing power did not sufficiently secure to the south and 
the avest their rights in reference to the navigation 
of the Mississippi and to their western boundarts.— 
He compared the new constitution with the olf arti 


cles of the confedration in this respeet, and endca-, 
vored to show that the states had enjoyed greater se- | 


curity under the latter than they would by the new 
arrangement. So great was the anxiety in the Vir- 
ginia convention respecting the safety of western 
interests, that a most searching inquiry was tnsti- 
tuted into the acts of the continental congress re- 
specting a negotiation for the temporary surrender 


of our right of navigating the Mississippi; and mem-_ 


bers of the convention who tad been delegates to 
congress were called to the stand as witnesses, 
and required to testify woat had been don: in that 
matter. 
that Virginia finally consented to ratify the new con- 
stitution; but she accompanied her ratification with 
a proposition for its amendment, demanding higher 
security respecting the exercise of the treaty-ima‘- 
ing power. Her demand was, that in commercial 
treaties the assent of two-thirds of al/ the 
of the senate should be requisite, and that in trea- 
lies for territorial boundaries the assent of three- 
fourths of both houses should be requisite. ‘Phe 
noble and patriotie state of North Curolina conenr- 
red with Virginia in this amendment, but itwas nt 
acceded to by the other states, the requisite number 
of them having ratified it with the treaty clause as it 
now stood. 

Soon after the new government went into opera- 
tion, an important discussion arose in congress as to 
the extent of tuis very power. 1 to the| 


memovoers 


He referred 
unfortunate difference of opinion between the houge 
of representatives and President Washington re spect 
ing the British treaty negotiated by Mr. Jay. Phe | 
house called on the president for the instructions | 
under which the treaty had been made, and Grenera! 
Washington sent them an answer in which, with the 
highest authority which had ever accompanied any 
merely human words, he gave his testimony as to 
the true intent and meaning of this part of the con-| 
stitution. lis words were these: 

“Having been a member of the general conv< 
tion. and knowtng the principles on which the co: 
stitution was formed, I have ever entertained but 
one opinion on this subject; and, from the first es-) 
tablishment of the government to this monient, m) 
conduct has exemplified that opinion, that the powe 
of making treaties is exclusively vested jn the president, | 
by and with the advice and consent ol the senate, 
provided two-thirds of the senators present concur; | 
and’ ihat every treaty, so made and promuigated, | 
thenceforward became the law of the land,” | 

“Itis a fact declared by the general convention, | 
and universally understood, that the coustitution of | 
the United States was the resultof a spirit of amity | 
and mutual concession. And it is weli known th it, | 

| 


under this influence, the smaller states w ere adinil- 
ted to equal representation In the senate with the} 
larger states; and thissbranch of the government was 
invested with great powers, for, on the equal parti- | 
cipation of those powers, the sovereignty « ad petits 
cai safety of the smaller states were deeined essen | 
tially to depend.” | 
Mr. R. was heppy to say that the patriotic and | 
enlightened house of representatives, inclu ling, as it 
did, such men as Madison, Nicholas, Livingston, and | 
Gallatin, and going, as it did, to an extent hardly | 
now justified in regard to their right freely to pass 


The thunder of Patrick Hleury’s elo-' 
quence was immediately launched against it; be-, 


Nor was it until alter cays of deiiberation | 


‘gave h 


ject, but agreemeats between sovereign 


reivh. 
ty? 
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or not to pass acts to redeem the public faith, when 
plighted by treaties, yet did disclaim, in the most 
posifive manner, any agency in the making of treaties. 

Mr. R. said he had brought forward these faets in 


order to show that no question had entered more | lic establishments, mines 
but your public lands; retain 
f continue responsible for your debts; agree {5 the ot 
ty-making power—a power now sought to be exer- |derstanding that new states may be ° tt 


‘your territory, on the condition that 


deeply into the frame-work and vital compromises 
of the constitution than the arrangement of the trea- 


cised, in open defiance of the constitution, by the 
two houses of congress. There were occasions when 
the sudden irruption of new and dangerous innova- 


tions drove us all to an examination of the funda- he prohibited, as the people may choose—j 
do all these things, then it isa bargain, and 
admit you into our confederacy on equal t 


mental doctrines of our system. Virginia had a 
maxim inher bill of rights which could never be 
too often repeated, that ‘‘no free government or the 
blessing of liberty can be preserved to any people 
but by a firm adherence to justice, temperance, mo- 


fundamental principles.” If ever there had been an 
occasion which called for such a recurrence, and the 
exercise of these saving virtues, this was one. 
Having seen where the constitution has deposited 
the power of making treaties, the next question 


which presented itself was this: What isa treaty2— 


for on that question depended the rightful decision 
on the measure now proposed. 

An attempt had been made to attach a technical 
and cabalistic meaning to the word, which if adopt- 
ed, went to exclude many international contracts.— 
But was this so? We were in possession of what 
was justly deemed the highest authority on such 
questions. Vattel told us what was the naked fun- 
damental conception of a treaty, defining it to be 
‘ta public compact between independent sovereign 
powers.” That was the whole matter; there was no 
mystery about it. He knew indeed that, in the lan- 
gnage of diplomacy, we had both treaties and arti- 
cles of conventions, but conventions were all trea- 
ties; if not, whence did the senate derive its power 
to ratify conventions, so called? An agreement be- 
tween two nations in reference toa specific object 
or to a single act to be performed, such as the pay- 
ment of indemnities or the fixing of some unimpart. 
ant boundary, was usually denominated a convene 
tion; still it was in substance a treaty, for the term 
treaty was generic and comprehended the whole.— 
A treaty, according to the highest authority, was 
simply an international compact. 

{t was important to know in what sense this term 


treaty was understood by the people when they were 


called on to ratify the treaty-making power, as laid 
down in the new constitution. And on this point it 
im great pleasure to turn the attention of the 
senate toa brief passage of the Federalist, which 
not only furnishes a definition of a treaty, but went 
to explain the whole nature, philosophy, and concep- 
tion of the treaty-making power. Gentlemen would 
find the passage in No. 75 of the Federalist, page 


; 322: 


“The essence of the legislative is to enact laws; 
or, in other words, to prescribe rules for the regula. 
tion of the society; while the execution of the laws 
aud the employment of the commen strength, either 
for this purpose or for the common defence, seem to 
comprise all the functions of the executive magis- 
trate. The power of making treaties is plainly 
neither the one nor the other. It relates neither to 
the execution of the subsisting laws, nor to the en 
actment of new ones, and still less to an exertion of 
the common strength, ts objects are contracts with 


‘foreign powers, which have the force of law, bh 
5 » OU 


derive it from the obligations of good faith. 

are not rules prescribed by the sovereign to the sub- 

and sover- 

The power in question, therefore, seems to 

form a distinct department, and to belong properly 
neniuer to the legislative nor to the executive.” 

Now, with the lights derived from this authorita- 


"\ tive definition of treaties and the treaty-making 


power, Mr. R. turned to the joint resolution which 
had been received from the house of representatives, 
and he would inquire whether it was not, to all in- 
tents and purposes, in every practical sense, a treaty, 
and nothing bul a treaty? it was not a change of 
name or a Variation in form which. affected the sub- 
stance of things. He put it to gentlemen to say 


“contract with a foreign power?” Was it noi a trea- 
ty, in the language of the Federalist, ju-t as much as 
Mr. Tyler’s treaty, which had been submitted at the 
last session? What was a contract? His learned 
friend from Pennsylvania (Mr. Buchanan) needed 
not to be reminded that a contract was an ‘‘agree- 
ment to do or not to do a particular thing on a sufli- 
cient consideration.’’ Was not this an agreement, on 
certain terms and conditions, to admit a foreign na- 
tion into this associated federal republic? The ques- 
tion answered itself, 
nator done yesterday? 


terms of this agreemeat, declaring that some of them in quoting cases to his learned frien. 





‘time of day, prove the title of Texas to 


‘ed not. 





; admit Texas into the Union as a State.” 


| tifying the subject, a great deal AL 
ous modes in which territory could be acquired- 
They were told that it might be aequired by conquest 











What had the honorable se-| the acquisition of foreign territory. 
Had he not gone over the! lawyer, and felt as if lie was going out of his $P 


ee, 


to Texas op . 
7&5, f Voy 
oy 


j . Ove 
ment; go back to a state of nature; cede all Ray, 
- % 2 VU 
minerals, anid every hb 
your publie don. 


a 
; 
OMaijp. 


carved out F 
in allof then 


‘north of a certain line slavery shall be Prohibyy 
forever, and in those south of it it shall or shall ya 
if) 

F You wi 


8 wil 
' ° ; erms With 
ourselves. Now, if this was not an agreement 

e —| 


it was not a contract, and that with an €Xtraordj 
ry display of terms too, then Mr. R. did not bad 
what an agreement or a contract was. ‘That ita 
an agreement all the world must see. No man coal 
wink so hard as not to see it. The only questic 
then, which remained was, whether it was nota 
agreement with a foreign independent power? 
What, then, was Texas? Need Mr. R., at ths 
National jp. 
dependence? Should he be told that she was not, 
foreign, sovereign, independent power? He presi. 
.« Then, whether we tooked at the terms Or af 
the parties, this was an agreement between Sovereigy 
and sovereign. ' 
Now, then, where was such an agreement tobe 
consummated according to the constitution? He aske 
the honorable senator from Pennsylvania where. 
The joint resolution announces ils true character oy 
its face. Res ipsa loquitur. It is styled a joint rey 
lution “declaring the terms of which congress yj 
When we 
looked at the body of the resolution did it bear th 
ordinary badge of legislation—be it enacted?” Np 
its language was ‘“‘be it consented.” [A laugh.) | 
was the language of the marriage ceremony- 
“whereas A. and B. have consented together ia holy 
wedluck.” [Increased Jaughter.] (fle was sorry tol 
obliged to make such an allusion when addressing 
the honorable gentleman, who was not yet initiated 
in these mysteries.) [More laughter.| Yes, its term 
were “‘be it consented;” ‘it is hereby agreed,” ng 
‘Shereby enacted.” It was the very language of tres 
lies. Gentlemen could not wink so hard as not 4 


|see it was in substance a treaty, begun and ended by 


legislation. . 

And, further: when he looked at the subject-mat 
ter of the agreement, Mr. R. averred not on!y tha 
it was a treaty, but that the object could be consum- 
mated in no other way than by treaty. 

Mr. R. laid down this proposition, and he invited 
the honorable senator (who, though not a “Philadel 
phia lawyer,” was at all events a Pennsylvania lav. 


yer) to find a flaw io it if he could: he asseried thst 


foreign territory could not peacerbly be acquired 
(upon terms and conditions, as in this case) tn any 
other mode than by treaty; because such territort, 


being under an independent sovereign power, cull 


not be peaceably acquired without the consentol 


that sovereign; and, when that consent was given, if 
whatever fori, it constiluted a treaty, and notuing 
else. 

He had heard, by way of embarrassing and my 
said as to the vail 


and by discovery. So it could; but neither of thes 


They i modes affected Mr. R.’s proposition in the least- 
| He said it could not be peaceably acquired; this, 


terms, excluded acquisition by conques!; and by I 


plieation it excluded discovery, because it referred 


to a case of a peopled and settled country, under tit 
jurisdiction of a sovereign organized power. He 
again invited his honorable and learned Iriend™ 
answer it if he could. 


in the proper political sense of the rights of jury 
diction attaching to it, otherwise than by trealy- 
Hence it was that, after the discussion of a que" 
ter of a century, it had come to be the seiticd 
of the land that the treaty power could acquire” 
reign territory, and that it exclusively was colp® 


whether this joint resolution was not in substance a | tet to that furiction. 


Mr. R. went on to say that this question had ot 
up for decision before the highest judicial tribune 
of the country in the case of the American on 
rance company vs. Canter, referred to by the on? 
able senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Moree) bat 
that august court had pronounced the opinion "o 
the constitution, having established the treaty" 
ing power without quaijification or restrictio), it ‘i 
the same extent in our government which | had! 


all other governments, and Jegitimately ac we 00 
He wa 
sphelé 


He 





ihe liked and others he did not like? Ig thy os 


‘tion congress was asked to say 


will unhorse your president; dissolve your 
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Bnembers of the confederacy. 


ple, iusteaa of being less, it was more emphatically | to be ceded; she set up her own baaner, like Texas; 


fransaction by which an entire territory and people 
are transferred to a foreign sovereignty is not pro- 
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ieee jected di ated into another, and denomi- | 
& er, that the honorable senator recog: | jected to and incorporated into another, and denomt. | 
od, how oranteet of that decision in its fullest] nating it expressly a treaty. He begged leave to read | 
ed the CO it to the senate: 


: ot pretend to question that the é ; , 
tent. bt sabt acquis foreign territory; but he ‘‘But this matter is sometimes carried still further; | 
ty powe 


“ea distincti i ver alien- 

; n—that when a foreign power allie! 7 | , : 
r chapte of its territory, and thereby dis-| serve with the utmost care life liberty and inde- | 
Jaw A itself, a treaty was necessary; but the 
m 


hole of its territory. Such was the distinc-| resist its enemies, it may lawfully subject itself to a 
2 Ww 


e gentleman. 
hye ventleman was estopped from using such 
rgument, because the treaty submitted at the 


to by both parties; and the compact or treaty of sub- 
mission wil] thenceforwared be the measure and the 
esjon did propose to alienate the whole Texan | rule of the rights of each. For, since the people 
Pe sais gentleman voted for it. By his| who enter into subjection resign a right which natu- 
ritory herefore he had recognised the doctrine | rally belongs to them, and transfer it to another na- 
: sit eat power was the proper instrument of} tion, they are perfectly at liberty to annex what con- 
. “i ‘. ABs when the whole territory of a fo-| ditions they please to this transfer; and the other 
Me evertinent was by its own act to be alienated. | party, by accepting their subjection on this footing, 
am the gentleman had the cases of Louisiana | engages to observe religiously all the clauses of the 
 Plorida in his mind. But even admitting the | ‘‘treaty.” 
i tion taken, that did not affect the domestic He knew that his honorable and learned friend 
nace with us; it affected only the other party. The} from Massachusetts (Mr. Choate) had, during the 
Red it raised was not whether this government, last session, thrown ont the idea that this was not 
“i acquire the territory of another government properly the subject of treaty, and had asserted that 
reat but whether or not it was competent for aj the records of history could not show an example of 
reign government to alienate the whole of its ter-| such a treaty. 
tory without the express consent: of the people.— and sagacity of his honorable friend, he must never- 
t there was a most obvious way to avoid that dif-| theless be permitted to say that on this point he 
ulty. This joint resolution provided for taking the thought him mistaken. Such instances must natu- 
nse of the people of Texas on the question in their | rally have occurred in the mutations of empire.— 
wn primary assemblies. And could not a treaty | His friend well knew the frequency with which the 
rovide the same thing? absorption of lesser states had occurred in the pro- 
And here he would remind the honorable senator, gress of the Roman empire to universal dominion.— 
hat Mr. Madison, in the instructions given by him at; He had not made this point a subject of recent in- 
etine of the acquisition of Louisiana, suggested quiry; but he thought he could not, in saying that 
at very thing; that some mode should be provided of there had been many instances of the absorption vid 
btaining the consent of the inhabitants to the act of incorporation by treaty, be mistaken. It had also 
ssion. It was according to the general principles, taken place in modern times. How had the vast 
fthe law of nations. 





Vattel himself declared that | monarchies of Europe grown up and extended them- 
such cases the people were to be consulted. Now, | selves but by the annexation (in some cases undoubt- 
rhat Mr. R. said was this: that, as the alienation of ; edly by convention) of weaker territories around 
e whole was more important than the alienation of | them? Let the honorable senator consult the clas- 
part, so there was a greater necessity for observing sic pages of his own admirable Prescott, and [ doubt 
lithe constitutional guaranties furnished by the trea- not he will find there that the Span sh monarchy 
-making power in one case thanin theother. The, had been built up and established by the successive 
dmission of Texas being the former case, it requir- | incorporations with Arragon and Castile of the king- 


dthe interposition of all guaranties in the constitu- | doms of Granada and Navarre. The case of Grana-. 


jon respecting transactions with foreign nations, and ; da was directly in point, aud was so striking and pic- 
must have the assent of two-thirds of the sovereign | turesque in its character as to be fresh in the recol- 
| lection of all. ‘The Moorish sovereign, in the men- 
Perhaps the honorable senator had the idea that, aced wreck of his affuirs, made a treaty, by which 


na transaction like this, where a foreign govern-| he surrendered his whole kingdom to Ferdinand and 
ment transferred its entire territory, with all its in- Isabella for a smaller province, which a!so he after- 


habitants, to the government of a new sovereign, , wards surrendered, and finally retired into Africa.— 
where it transferred human allegiance as well as | Let the gentleman look at the history of the low 
ere acres of the soil, it was not a treaty, and he| countries—the great battle field of Europe—and see 


. + . peg waaay F . Mh Pa aioe 1a 
eared an honorable friend in his eye (Mr. Foster); how, with occasional periods of national indepen- | 


asa good deal taken by this doctrine. But was) dence, they had been transferred from one sovereign 
here any ground for it? A treaty was an agreement | to another. Was all this done without atreaty? Or 
with a foreign sovereign; and where was the sove-; let him turn to a sti!l more modern instances——the 
eignty in Texas? Certainly, according to the Ame-| connexion between Norway and Sweden. Norway 
erican doctrine, in the mass of the people. Now,|had been a dependency of Denmark; Denmark, by 
if the agreement was made iltimately with the peo-! treaty, ceded her to Sweden, but Norway refused 


’ 


B treaty with a sovereign power than if made with | adopted a new constituticn, and asserted her inde- ‘that Mr. R. objected to th 


he government only. 


pressed by 
Pennsylvania really intended to intimate that a 


If the honorable senator from} pendenc; but at length, being closely j 

Sweden, she entered into negotiation, and consluded 
a convention, by which she surré 
‘ty, both territory and peopie, 
perly a treaty (though he at least would séem to be! These certainly were cases in point. But Mr. 
estopped from such an argument by his vote for the| did not rest on them; he rested on the impregnable 
lreaty of the last session,) he would give the “law 
and the prophets.” {t was an authority from the th 
Weight of which that gentleman would not detract,| was in the hands of every framer of the 
“ditwent direetly to show that precisely such a} tion, 


ransaction as is now in view with the people of| peal to the people might be necessary to sanetion th 
ey 


to the Swedish crown. 


Of two forms of treaty, in which one of the parties 


asumes a subordinate relation to the other; the one! z 

a iteaty of protection merely, and the other a treaty|treaty-making branch of the government, aud tha 
Y ¥hich one power, on account of weakness, an in-| power we were bound to pursue according to the 
imate community of interest, or other cause, sub-j| itperative forms of the constitution: 

Mts ilself entirely to another. His language was this 
~irst as to a treaty of protection: 

“When anation is not capable of preserving itself{ table preliminary to another question. 
fom insult and oppression, she may procure the| ral power of making conventional arrangements will 
Protection of a more powerful state. If she obtains 
whe only engaging to perform certain articles, as, 

Pay a tribute in return for the safety obtained, to 


phe her protector with troops, and to embark in 
Ns y 


lersejf 
hent at 


pendence, wilh us the constitution had provided 


the president and two-thirds of the senate, and, iy 
the words of General Washington, exclusively vestes 
in them, then he held that no other clause in th 


the right of administering her own govern- 

pleasure, it is a simple treaty of protection, 

if. aps not at all derogate from her sovereignty and 

at aes from the ordinary treaties of alliance, 
rt ‘Wise than as itcreates a difference in the dignity 
ny. Contracting parties.” 


that grant. Would the senator from Pennsylvani: 
in the executive and two-thirds of the states, as re 
presented in this body, it was admissible to give suc! 


, as wholly to overrule and subvert that power? Ye 
Rate vara a paragraph describing precisely the | that was the scope and necessary effect of the argu 
Ohe fo, the transaction now before us, by which | ment. 

"““Felgn state is proposed to be completely sub-| states into the Union, it was contended that a mer 








and, although a nation is under an obligation to pre-| 


pendence it inherits from nature, yet, when it has not Would it not be most extraord 
e was diferent when such a government alienated | sufficient strength of itsclf, and feels itself unable to 


But if there was any thing| more powerful nation, on ‘certain conditions agreed | 


With all respects for the learning | 


ndered her sovereizn- | 
ve | mitted of but one rational interpretation, and 
> {in precise coincidence with the 
authority of the well known exposition of the law | j 
of nations which he had quoted, an authority which | ceived at the tim: 
\ constitu. | stitution. 
While, on the part of Texas, therefore, an ap- 


Mr. R. had said thus much in relation to the treaty- 
: e ° . a | ‘; . . lrny y an i aoe ; . ; t : . 
making power, because he considered it an indispu- | !éion was adopted, recollect the spirit manifested in 


vars as a joint concern, but still reserving to| same instrument could be so interpreted as to nullify 


tell him that after this investiture of the treaty power 
a construction to another clause of the constitution 


Under the power of congress to admit new 


majority of the two house of congress could ente? 
J ) : 


into stipulations and agreements with foreign states 
for their incorporation into’our political system, al- 
though the power of treating with foreign states had 
heen expressly restricted to the president and fieo- 
thirds of the states, as represented in this body.— 
inary, indeed, that the 
| wise and sagacious men who framed the constilution 
‘should have placed so strong a check on the most 
‘unimportant transactions of this government with 
foreign powers, such as the payment of a sum of 
/money, the surrender of criminals, the fixing of some 
‘small and unimportant boundary line, by requiring 
ithe assent of two-thirds of the states, and yet should 
| have abandoned to a simple majority of the two 
houses the vast, formidable, transcendaut power of 
treating with a foreign nation for its incorporation 
‘into our Union? The mere statement of the propo- 
sition was sulficient. It could not bear a moment’s 
|consideration. Was not sucha power as capable of 
'deranging the original adjustment of their relative 
interests among the states as an amendment of the 
‘constitution itself? And yet for the amendment 
ithe assent of three-fourths of the states was in- 
| dispensably required. Was it to be presumed, 
in the fact of tuis manifest intention of the framers 
of the constiintion to reserve a vote on all transac- 
tions and agreements with foreign states in the hands 
'of one-third of the sovereign members of the confe- 
deracy, that the vast power of admitting a jureign 
| government and pecple into the Union would be en- 
trusted to the vote of a mere transient party majori- 
ty of the two houses of congress? It cannet be sup- 
posed for a moment. 
And in what part of the constitution was this vast, 

imperial power, capable of subverting ail its wei 
adjusted balances, to be found?—this lever of Archi- 
,medes, with which to prize up from its stable foun- 
dations the whole system of our constitutional go- 
-vernment? Where, he asked, was it to be found?— 
In the forefront of the constitution? In the phalanx 
of énumerated powers, with the power to make war, 
the power to coin money, the power to raise armies, 
to build navies, to levy taxes? No,sir. At the very 
foot of the instrument, amid the odds and ends of 
|miscellaneous provisions. I: was regulated to an 
obscure corner; it was pushed off into a dark hidi ng 
place where it lay concealed, like some Guy Fawkes, 
beneath the senate house, prepared to blow up and 
invoke in one common ruin the constitution and the 
Union of the country. Surely, if this provision had 
the colossal magnitude which the honorable senator 
supposed, it would not have been thus sneaked off (to 
use the memorable oxpression of a former distin- 
guished member of this body, now no move) into 
‘corner. 
The honorable senator had instructed us by read- 
ing certain general rules of interpretation jaid down 
tby Vattel; but Mr. R. should il 


} A a a or 
icome a little nearer home. 


leave all that, and 
| | _ He would ask the gen- 
‘man’s attention and that of the senate to a very per- 
itinent and practical rule of construction, applying 
{to the constitution of the United States, laid down 
by one who had a deeper interest 1n our system —not 
2 passage which the senator 
from Pennsylvania had read, The rules were good 
in themselves, but they were heable to the 
juestion. lie would show that the lauga ize of the 
‘constitution, in the clause now under dis: ussion, ad- 
that 

literal iinport of the 

| words, as they were universally understood and re- 


Lauiisnment of the con- 


hnhapy 


f 
ile had h fore oint a canon of cousttiu- 
| tional interpretation which he well knew the senator 


»| from Pennsylvania must respect, for it came from 


Xas is atreaty. Vattel (book 1, chapter 16,) speaks transfer of their entire territory and national inde-|an authority before which all true democrats would 
aj reverentially bow. 
competent power to treat with them in the reguatar 


Jt was to be found in a letter 
from Mire Jefferson to Judge Jonson, in which that 
distinguished founder of the democratie schoo! re- 
capliulated the fundamental principles of his creed. 
“On every question of construction,” he says, ‘*we 
should cary ourselves back to the time when the consti- 


{ 


> 


} 
| 
' 
| 
| 


If the gene. | Hie devates, and, instead of trying what meaning 


,| may be squeezed out of the text, or invented against 


foreign nations was delegated by the constitution to|'% Contorim to the probable one in which 1 was 


, | passed.” 


|| Here was a good republican 


, 


rule of construction : 
and it was a rule which bad been sanctioned by the 
highest judicial tribunal of the couniry, in one of the 
1] greatest causes ever brought up for the decision of 

any court on earth. It wa3 the case of a citizen of 
Maryland agaist the commonwealth of Peonsylva- 
1} nia, in reference to the recovery of fugitive slaves. 
In that case the most delicate and eritical relations 
tj of the states of this Union were involved; and, iu de- 
-|livering the opinion of the court, recognising an{ 
affirming one of the fundamental compromises of ie 
| constitution, Judge Story says: 
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“Phe safest rule of interpretation, after all, willjder the old law. Now, Mr. President, let us see 
be found to be to lock to the mature and objects of the | what Mr. Madison says of the want of power under 
particular powers, duties, rights, with all the lig! and. the articles of contederation. In the 38th number of 
aids of contemporary history: and to give to the words | the Federalist, speaking of the northwest territory, 
of each just such operation, an! force, consistent with | which had been ceded to the United States by Vir- 
legitimate meaning, as may frtrly secure and aliain the | ginia, and which Virginia had obtained a positive 


ends proposed.” 


stipulation from the old congress should be divided 


And now, with the aids and lights of contempora- into not less than three nor more than five republi- 
neous history, Mr. R. invited the senate to do what / can states, he says: 


Mr. Jefferson had said ought to be done in every 


“Congress have assumed the administration of 


question of constitutional construction—‘‘to go back | this stock. They have begun to render it productive. 
to the time when the constitution was adopted,” and {Congress have undertaken to do more: they have 


see what was the sense in which its provisions were 


then practically intended and understood. 


At the time when the constitution was adopted 


there were twodescriptions of political communi 


ties or existences embraced within the limits of the 
United States; one consisted of organ:zed states, with 
all the powers, faculties, and instruments of inde- 
pendent self-government in regard to their municipal 


and domestic concerns, and at the sam time parti- 


cipating in the administration of the general govern. 


ment over the union by their representatives in con- 
gress. 
consisting of dependent communities, with imperfect 
and subordinate powers, and denominated terrifories. 
These territories were governed, mediately or im- 
mediately, by congress, and were without any voice 
of their own in the national councils. 
communities were doubtless prominently in the view 
of the constitution when it spoke of new states be- 
ing admitted. He did not mean to say that the 
clause referred only to such territories as were with- 
inthe limits of the United States at the tine of the 
adoption of the constitution. It applied to all territo- 
ries which should be included within the national h- 
mits at the time when new states were to be formed 
out of them. U. Stat 
in 1784 the vast body of the Jands northwest of the 
Ohio, and in the act of cession had expressly stipu- 
lated that the territory so ceded should be divided 
into not less than three nor more than five repudli- 
ean states, which should come into the unton on an 
equal footing with the originai states. These em- 
bryo states formed one class of candidates for ad- 
mission into the union, and were, of course, within 
the view of the constitutional pr vision. 

But this was notall. There were several siates, 
of large and disproportionate dimensions, within 
which it was foreseen new states must arise. Vir- 
ginija at thattime included within her limtts what 
was then called the district of Kentucky. ‘This ter 
ritory was, even then, aspiring to rise into the digni 


ty of astate, and had entered into an arrangement 
with the legislature of Virginia for that purpose. 


Then there was the patriotic and high-spirited com 
munity of Frankland—the germ of the future state 
of Tennessee—embraced within the limits of North 
Carolina. She was then in substance a separate 
community, exercising de facto, though in a style of 
almost Arcadian simplicity, many of the attributes 
of independent sovereignty. Besides these there 
was the territory of Maine (within the limits of 
Massachusetis) also aspiring after state dignity. 
There was, moreover, Vermont, lying within terri- 
tory claimed by the state of New York, but hoving 
long since set up a separate government, and earn- 


estiy demanded admission into the confederacy. The | 


senator’s own state, too, was al thal time agiiated 
by schemes of division, which, ifthey had been un- 
fortunately carried into execution, would have de-| 
prived her of the proud honor she now wears of be- | 
ing the keystone of the federal arch. Without the | 
broad limits of Georgta——then strecthing over what! 
are now the states of Mississippi and Aiabamu—tt | 
was impossible not to foresee that new states would 

also arise. ‘Thus the country stood whea the con-| 
stitution was adopted; and it was in view of this | 
state of things, and of the fact that there was 
power in the old confederation to admit new states, 
that this much perverted clause was inserted. 

Here, then, weve five new states to come in outof 
the northwest territory, besiles ali those other as 
piring scions from the larger states, which were 
springing up on all sides. The oid confederation, 
Strange as it may appear, possessed no power f » ad- 
mit new stafes out of domestic territory. Ou this prxnt 
Mr. R. would call the attention of the senate to \ 
number of the Federalist, in which Mr. Madison 
distinctly stated this defect of power in the old con- 
federation, and traced to that defect the origin of 
the clause in the present constitution which gives to 
congress the power to admit new states inio the 
union. Nobody knows better then the senator fro 
Pennsylvania that itis a fundamenial rule, in the 
construction of all remedial acts, to consider the 
state of the old law, the defect or mischi f existing 
under it, and then the remedy furnished by the new 
law, which must be so construed as to correct the 
the particular defect cr mivchief whieh existed un-| 





Side by side with these was another class, 


These latter | 
| found on this important subject. Canada wasto be/the acqusition of foreign territory by treaty, Jj 
‘admitted of right, on her joining in the measures of | 
‘the United States: and the other colonies, by which | 
'were cvidently meant the other British colonies, at | 


Virginia had ceded to the U. States, 


iproceeded to form new states; [that is, prospective- 


ly;] to erect temporary governments, to appoint offi- 
‘cers for them, and to prescribe the conditions on 
which such states shall be admitle ! into the confederacy. 
| Allthis has been done, and done without the least 
bape of constitutional authority.” 

} 

| 





We lave only to connect with this passage what 
the honorable senator read to us from the 431 num- 
ber of the Federalist, written also by Mr. Madison, 

‘and we have acomplete cine to the true and incon- 
| testable meaning of the clause of the new constitu- 
tion giving to congress the power to admit new states 
into the union. After quoting the whole clause pro- 
| viding for the admission of new states into the union, 
Mr. Madison, in the number of the Federalist now 
referred to, proceeds as follows: 
“In the articles of confederation no provision is 


‘the discretion of nine states. The eventual estab- 
i lishment of new states seems to have been overlook-.| 
ed by the compilers of that instrument. We bayve | 
seen the inconvenience of this omission, and the as- 
sumption of power into which congress have been | 
‘led by it. With great propriety, therefore, has the | 
‘new system supplied the defect.” 
The new constitution was our great national reme- | 
‘dialact. It was intended to correct the evils and | 
defects of the coufeaeration. Under the old system, | 
there had existed, as ve have seen, no authority to | 
‘admit new states arising within the limits of the U. | 
| States—thai was the defeci to be corrected, and this | 
ished irresistible light on the true meaning of the 
eew clause, Admission into the confederacy had | 
heen clamorous!y demanded for years by Vermont, | 
and the other rising communities to which | have’ 
referred were showing also an impatient desir» to be | 
ladmiited into the unionas states. These young! 
giants were uneasy and restless under the restraints | 
|of their condition of pupilege; they panted to cast | 
, aside their tutors and governors, and to assume the | 
‘toga virilis of state sovereignty. ‘The passage in the | 
43d number of the Federalist, gnoted above, which | 
| was rather unwittingly, as it seemed to me, for Ais | 
| purpose, read by the honorable senator from Penn- 


'sylvanmia, completed the evidence (even to the proof | 


| 


| 
; 
| 
| 
j 
{ 
; 
; 


[of a negative) of the true meaning of the clause, | 
|aud went conclusively to show that the power to ad- | 
mitnew states did net mean a power to admit foreign | 
but American states. What does Mr. Madison say | 
in that number of the Federalist? The articles of | 
| confederation, he says, provided for the admission of » 
| Canada, whose aid in the war of the revolution we | 
we were desirous to obtain. They allowed her to | 
‘come in by her simply ‘joining in the measures | 


| 


eal system. So far as the future a: qaisiti 
reign territory was in the view of ag gg te 
constitution, mwas provided for in another oft 
the instrument entirely different from Te Part 
honorable senator would iook at the discue. 
the convention respecting the troaly-makin, ie 
he would there see reference made to the aent. 
or cession of territory, the adjustment of pil 
ries, &c. as embraced within the scope of the 1 
power; but nowhere, I fearlessly assert, will he 
the slightest reference to foreiga territory or fs ’ 
States in connexion with the clause providin te 
admission of new states into the union, 
This, as Mr. R. believed, was the trye 

doubted theory of the constitution. He was nat : 
clined to adopt the view which had been put rb 
by some gentlemen, that the constitution 7 
no reference at al] to any future extension of terri 
tory. What he said was, that the mode of effet 
such extension was notin view in whis clause te 
pecting new states, but that it belonged to the tre 
ty power. And this was in analogy to the printio 
though not the form, of the old articles of confede 
ration. We have seen that while the confederatgg 
made provision for the admission of foreign colonia 
in the confederacy, it was to be done only by the : 
sent of nine states, being too-thirds of the whole 
number of states, which is precisely the Proportion 


g for y 





i nominated in the bond.” 


now required by the existing constitution to effect 


must be borne in mind, too, that under the articles 
of confederation the continental congress was th 


treaty-making as well as legislative branch of the 


government, and that the same vote of nine Stiles 
or two-thirds, was required to enter into treaties o 
to admit Canada and the other British colonies into 
the confederacy. The present extraordinary claim 
therefore, to admit foreign states intu the unton bq 
mere legislative majority of the two houses of con 
gress, does not receive any, the slightest counte 
nance, even from the old articles of confederation, 

But the senator from Pennsylvania insists “it ij 
This argument was short 
and simple, at least. It ran thus: “New states may 
be admitted by congress.” Texas. ia 3 new stale; 
therefore? Texas may be admitted by congress. And 
the gentleman read Crabbe’s Synonymes and Val. 
tel’s Jaw of nations toshow us what this clause of 
the constitution means by the word state. Nov, 
with all respect, Mr. R. must say, that neither 
Crabbe’s Synonymes, nor Vattel, no, nor (he hoped 
his honorable friend from Mississipyt would not 
Siippose he meant a pun) Walker's dictionary, was 
the authority by which this question was to be de 
cided. The constitution decides it for itself. 

It surely is not for me (sai Mr. R.) to assume to 
tell the learned legal senator froin Pennsylvania 
what had been the repeated decisions of the supreme 
court respecting the meaning of the word “staie,” 
as used in the consiitution. The interpretation pit 


|upon it by that gentleman and his friends, and the 


very definition of Vattel, now quoted by him, had 


| been over and over again brought before that court, 


and rejected as wholly inapplicable to the constitu: 
tion of the United States. [n regard to the meaning 
of the phrase, as used in the constitution, thet a 
gust tribunal had said, through its wisest lumuaries 
the constitution must speak for itself, He mightre 
fer the gentleman to the early an! leading case 
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Contained ‘ 


‘of the United States,” and this assent was given una- 


nimousty by all the states; for it was inserted 
inthe artisles of confedaration themselves, which 


were the unanimous act of the old thirteen states. 
At the same time, the articles of confederation pro-; 


vided that the other ‘colonies’. (meaning. as Mr. 
Madison says, British colonies) might also be admit- 


ted, but not without the assent of nine slates, forming | : ' al 
‘ Soinetimes called the Cherokee case, and sometime 


two-thirds of the states then in the confederacy. But, 


NOlatthe same time, says Mr. Madison, no provision | the Georgia case, 


was made by the articles of confederation for the 
admission of new states. 
ment of new states,” he says, “seems to have been 
overlocked by the co:npilers of that instrument.” 
The words new states are italicised by him, and 
doubtless with the design of contradistinguishing 
them from foreign colonies. By the iormer, there- 
fore, as used in the new constitution, was clearly 
meant American states, to be formed within our own 
territory. The provision to admit Canada and foreign 
British colonies was introduced in the articles of 
confederation when we were in the midst of the re- 
volutionary war,in the hope that some of them 
would join us in the struggle; but, after the close of 
the war, when the vital struggle was over, and we 
no Jonger needed theic aid, the clause about new 
states was introduced into the constitution with ex- 
clusive reference to the state of things In ourown 
country, and to provide for the admission of states to 
be “established” o¢ “formed,” using the words of 
Vir. Madison, within our own territorial and politi- 


| Hepbura vs. Eizey, where Chief Justice Marshall 
| had overruled aad rejected Vattel’s definition, under 
}the general law of nations, as wholly imapplicable 
ithe canstitution of the United States. 

Mr. R. wae no lawyer, yet he iried, by clos 
'and long study, to uaderstand the constitution of his 
| country by ail the lights accessibie to him. There 
‘had been a more recent and very impartant cast, 


(Woreester vs. ihe state of Geol 
gia, [ think,) in which this definition, quoted by Me 


“The eventual establish-} gentleman from Vattel, had been again rejected as 


| having nothing to do with the constitution of the 
| United States. A state oi the Anmferican uilo.,* 
the word was found in the constitution of the Unit 
ed States, meanta very ditferent thing from g stale 
or nation in the geucral unqualifigd scuse of the law 
of nations. Under the law of nations a state was 4 
wholly sovereign, separate, and independent coma” 
nity. But this certainly was not the condition o = 
states of the American union, in the sense of ? 
constitution, for they were expressly disabled by ; 
constitution itself from the exercise of many a 
attributes of national sovereignty —making ir 
treaties, &c. No term had a greater variety of 5% 
nifications than this of state. In the cele 
Virginia report and resolutions of 1799 Mr.’ ry 
sonsaid there were four different signification’ 
which it was used, and so said the supreme yew 
Sometimes it meant the territory, simpiy; 4 abet 
times it meant the political commuuily, | . 
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rganize4 goverament. In all these diffe- 
oe ecording to the supreme court, it isused 
Seen arts of the constitutign, and in each 
diferer" ‘euler meaning must be determined by 
9g its pare It we wish, therefore, to arrive at the 
which this phrase “new states” is used 
eo of the constitution now under diseus- 
poe to ‘squeeze outof the text,” as Mr. 
ae cays, some meaning contrary to the tnten- 
gen framers of the constitution, and of the 
9s of ‘ho accepted it, we mast, instead of refer- 
ple “Crabbe’s Sunonymes, Waltcer’s Dictionary, oF 
ght to {he constitution itself, and, in doing 
“ d the whole clause rejating to the subject, 
oer qa part. torn and isolated from the gest. 


ir. President, let us read the whole clause 


—= 
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neS, 





New 
union; 
ted wit 
o gta 


he congress. 


state shall be formed or erected,” &c. The new | 


es 10 


respecting the “formation” or “erection” of new | 


speaking was the case of 
as a state into the union, not a foreign state, but long 
after that state had been acquired by treaty, and 
when it was proposed to form a new state out of it. 
What Mr. Macon said was, that the clause respect- 
ing the admission of new states applied to. states 
formed out of new territories belonging to the United | ti 
States as well as out of ofd€; and who now denied| of government and territory or otherwise, with the 
All that is contended for is, that the new state | consent of a number of voices less than the whole.” 
must be formed out of territory within the limits | 
of the United States at the time the state applies 
for admission. 
not a part of the territory of the United States?7— 
Phe question raised in that case was, whether con-_ 
gress could adinit a new state formed out of territory | 
Fitts was not within the oriGinaL _— of ws 
’ ; , de 3 titu- | United States. This was denied by some, who wouid | 
ting to the subject, as it stands in the constitur | restrict the meaning of the saunbieien cs ter- | 

: x into |ritery as was within our limits at the time of its adop- 
vetsndn wy apepmanod By the corgn’ Pentti This ultra ground had been taken in the de-, 
hin the jurisdiction of any other state, | bate by Mr. Quincy, of Massachusetts, and it was to 


this? 


, 


put no new states shall be formed or tion, 


state he formed by the yanetion of two or that objection 
’ tes, or parts of states, without the consent | Macon were addressed. é | 
| islatwres of the states concerned as wellas | application to foreign territory like | Pexas, being no 
he lee | part of the territory of the United States, as Lonisi- 
ving to congress the power to admit ‘‘new ‘ana was at the dime, (1811), when she applied for 
, - 56 . ~ . P b P 
soos union,” the constitution proceeds, ‘‘no | admission as a state into the union. | 
oe But the honorable senator had mvoked the nane 
be admitted, then, were stated to be for med or of Mr. Jefferson also, and had brought him before. 
a Now, sir, is it not an absurdity to suppose, | the senate upon the stool of repentance, as making a 
it not be the xrossest solecism in language even, solemn palinode and recantation of his opinions on the 
ihe congress of the United States was to legis- question of admitting foreign nations as new states | 
: s ‘ - = - 


the admission of Louisiana 


When Louisiana applied, was she 


that the observations made by Mr. 
They have not the slighes 


into the union. Did Mr. Jefferson ever do this? Mr. 


xcept within the limits ef the United States, | R. admitted that Mr. Jefferson did practicasly aban- 
pre own jurisdiction, and out of our own ter- don the opinion first expressed by him that foreign 


y Mark me Mr. President, I do not mean to/ territory could not be constitutionally acquired by 


rict this power 


to territory within the original ,teaty. 


But the opinion, so earnestly and emphati- 


sof the United States but territory within the | cally expressed by him én his letters to Mr. Nictiolas 


igof the United States at the time when the new | 
asking for admission, is to be formed or erected. | 
‘ert of the constitution itself, then comes most | 
sively in confirmation of the overwhelming evi 
e of contemporary history, to show 
prson calls the true and honest sense of the in- | 
ment—the sense in which it was framed by the | 
ention and adepted by the people. 
But ifthe gentleman sulf insists on his ulfra-liferal | 


ning, Mr. R. would take the liberty of carrying | the payment of the purchase mony. — 
4 little further b rcik in hislaw Jearning Though | ceived the offital Sanction ol Mr. Jefferson. 


‘ 


ras no lawyer, he repeated, yet in his younger | 


s, with adesire of acquiring such a knowledze | 


and Mr. Breckenridge, that, under the clause giving 


power to cengress to “admit new states into the 
union,” there was no authority, or color of authori- 
ty, to nse his ewn language, to “incorporate forcizn 


what Mr, | nations into our union,” was never iit any manner or 


in any degree retracted, abandoned, or qualified by 
him, either in actor word. Lowisiana was acquired 
by treaty, and laws were subsequently passed ap- 
propriating money lo carry the treaty into effect by 
Ali this re- 
But 
let the honorable senator from Pennsylvania tell me 
when or whers, by word or by deed, Mr. Jefferson 


noe c : ea age SE _ idea tt a mict 
egeneral principles of crvil and political juris- | ever countenanced the idea that Louisiana might 


lence as is proper to every citizen of a tree | 
try, be had read Bilackstone’s Commentaries, 

he had there found of all the various sorts of 
rpretations, tiuat which is most condemned was 

trictiy literal interpretation. Qui heret in litera, | 
tin cortice. 
he gentieman said Texas was a stale, was a new 

,and therefore we might admit her into the uni- 
Dil he recolieet the case of the Bolognian law, 
himposed the heaviest penalty on the crime of 
wing Dlood in the streets?” Now, it happened 
a surgeon, passing along the street, saw a man 





under astrpke of apoplexy, and bled him on [foreign nation at this moment as eit! 


pol to save his life. Now, sir, according to the | 
rable senator’s canons of interpretation, the sur- | 
must have been condemned to degtn for his hue | 
ly for he had “drawn blood in the streets, °— 
were the words of the jaw, but such was not its 
ig. The true meaning was not to be obtained 
@ the words oniy, but from the context, from the 
C-matter, from the cause and reason of the 
and from the consequences which would attend 
fh construction. ‘To illustrate this same prin- 
:Cigero had long ago cited one of the laws of 
, which ordained that the mariners who (e- 
the ship in a storm should forfeit all their in- 
tin the vessel] and cargo to the man who should 
Nin the vessel. A ship al sea being threatened 
impending destruction by a su! 











len and t artui 
‘, the mariners all left her to save their lives. 
ened there was a helpless invalid on board, 
puld not stir; and, by the mercy of Providence, 
hp Was waited into por t, and his life was saved. 
a the provisions of the law, and claimed the 
hip of the vesse) and cargo, as forfeited to his 
‘s venues ve had remained in the ship. Ac- 
tion are cae school of olind, inexorable inter- 
“~ is Case Was a yood one, for it is quile as 
2a ? that iif bad “remained in the ship” 
5 \0 the words of the law, as that Texas is 
» aid pein ips a litile more 80. 


au 
' senator had quoted a name always re- 
tred with 


of Nath, respect by those who knew him, 
balered te! Macon of North Carolina. He 
tN 1d hye UP, the venerated spirit of that departed 
ltely '$ aid; but what did his authority prove? 

yhothing but what was already admitted 
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Maids. “The case which Mr. Macon was 











have been « finilted as a foreign state into the union 
by the legislative action of a mere majority of the 
two houses of congress. Mr. R. averred that the 
solenia testimony of Mr, Jetferson, in his letiers to 
both Mr. Nicholas and Mr. Breckenridge, against so 
monstrous a doctrine, remained unrevoked to this 
day, iu all its pristine vigor aid would so remain 
“to the Jast syllable of recorded time.”” What!— 
Mr Jefferson hold that congress could admit foreign 
nations as new states into the union, whether England, 
Ireland. or Holland, which he had put as exarimpies 
in his letter to Mr. Nicholas, or Texas, as much a 
‘r of them, by 
the legislative action of a mere majority of con 
gress! He ulterly abjured such an idea. And, could 
the spirit of that great man row descend into this 
hall, it would indignantly frown upon the doctrine. 
Ali the glorious traditions of lijg illustrious public 
life pledged him to its denial. 

Mr. R. considered this the most solemn question 
which had arisen since the formation of the consti- 
tution, and Decame every man to look weil un 
what ground he stood. His honorable friend had 
referred to the history of the proceedings of the 
convention which formed the constitution, and as- 
serted thal a question was formerly taken on the re- 
striction of the power of congress to admit new states 


‘into the union to the territorial limits of the United 


States, and that the restriction was decisively reject- 
ed by a vote of that body. Although the senator had 


said that he entertained not a doubt respecting his | 
interpretation of the constitution, Mr. R. would take | 


the liberty of saying for him, that, if he had done as 


he, (Mr. R.) had done—if he had examined minutes | 
ly, step by step, the proceedings of the federal con- | 
vention on this subject,he would have found that 
there is not a particie of foundation for the idea he | 
has taken up, (he could not but think at second hand), 
that there ever was any vote of that body deciding | 


that the power of congress lo admit new states should 
not be confined to the territory of the United States, 
meaning of course the actua! territory of the United 
Stales at the time when the new state is to be ad- 
mitted. Mr. R. averred that there never was any 
vote or proceeding of the convention fairly suscepti- 
ble ofsuch an interpretation, and this he would now 
undertake to demonstrate. 

Jn pursuing this investigation, it would be. neces- 
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sary to go back to the first resolution moved on the 
sibject, which was a part of the Virginia proposi- 
tions moved by gov. Randolph, in the first days of 
the convention. It was in the following words: 


{ rn  ¢@ 
‘Resolved, That provision ought to be made for the 


admission of states lainfully arising within the limits of 
the United States, whether from a voluntary junction 


Before leaving this resolution fet us comprehend 
its real bearing and import. Asa part of the history 
of the times, we must bear in mind that the state of 
Vermont, which had violently separated hers: iffrom 
the state of New York, of whieh she had been a 
part, and within whose lawful jurisdiction she was 
| still claimed to be by ‘the authorities of New York 

had for years been earnestly and importunately ap- 
plying for admission into the confederacy under the 
articles of confederation. Hardly any subject more 
occupied and disturbed the deliberations of the cons 
tinental congress, [t divided the state into two dis- 
linet parties, some for, others against the admission 
of Vermont. Mr. Madison, then a member of the 
old conzress, Was one of those who entertained and 
energeticalivy expressed the opinion that the admis. 
sion of Vermont, under the circumstances of her 
_ violent separation from New York, and without the 
consent of New York to her admission, would be a 
most danzerous precedent, leading to a dismember- 
ment of other large states, and Virginia Amon others, 
by similar unlawtal means. He therefore steadily 
and firmly opposed the admission of Verment into 
the confederacy without the consent of New York 
as will be seen from his letters, contained in the first 
volume of the Madison papers. 

The opinions of Mr. Madison on this subject are 
of special importance in this connexion, because ] 
know, (said oir. R.) from a communieation of that 
great aud virtuous man, made with his characteristie 
delicacy, iat he proposed d drafted, mainly, the 
resolutions which were off-red tn convention by cov. 
Randolph, who was selected as the organ of the 
view of the Virzinta delegetion in that hody. With 
the evidence, then, afforded by Mr. Madison's puab- 
lished correspondence, of his opinions on the Ver- 
mont question, we are enabled at once to see the 
particular significaney and import of the restrictive 
clause in the resolution just read—-“provision ought 
to be made for the admission of states lawfully arising 
within the limits of the United States.” 1t most clearly 
had in view the Vermont question, and was intended 
to guard the admission of states into the union which, 
like Vermont, should have violently separated them- 
selves trom the parent state, without the consent of 
the latter. There were indications of restlessness 
and impatient desire for the independent condition 
of states, at the time, on the: partof Maine in Mase 
sachusetts, Frankland, (the infant Teunessee) in N, 
Carolina, and alsoin the western part of the siate of 
the honoradle senator of Pennsylvania himself, as [ 
have already mentioned, which seemed to make this 
wise precaution necessary. Accordingly, the reso- 
lution presented by gov. Randolph, precisely as | have 
read itto the senate, was adopted by the convention, 
first in committee of the whole, and then in the 
house, and finally referred, together with more ge- 
heral propositions on the same subject by Mr. Pinek- 
ney, of S. Carolina, and Mr. Patterson, of N. Jursey, 
to the committee of detail, who were insiructs d to 
report a drait of a constitution. 

In the article prepared by the committee of detail 
on the subject of the admission of new States, the 
restrictive clause in gov. Rando!ph’s proposition 
was retained in substance, though varied slizhtly 
in phraseology, and several additioual clauses were 
added to it. t will be necessary to read to the se- 
nate the whole article as reported by the committee 
of detail, that we ivy Deilerc ymprehend> the true 
ettect of the amendments it afterwards underwent. 
The ariicle ts as follows, and, for the sake of sim- 
plifying the explanation of the subse juent® proceed- 
inzs of the constitution upon it, its several clauses 
are pumbered: 

(1.) “Néw states lawfully constituted ov established 
within the limits ef the United States, way be admitted 
by the legislature into this gove nment; (2) but.to 
such admission the consent of two-thirds of the mem- 
hers present shall be necessary. (3 ) if a new 
state shall arise within the limits of any of the pre- 
sent states, the consent of the legislatures of such 
states shall be also necessary to its adaitssion. (4.) 
itt the admission be consented to, the new states shall 
|be admitted on the same terms with the original 
| states. (5.) Bul the legisiature may make conditions 
with the new states concerning the public debt which 
shall be Uhen subsisting.” 

When the article was taken up for consideration 
in the convention, Mr. Gouverneur Morris first mov- 
ed to strike out the fourth and fifth clausea—the one 
declaring that the new states were to be admitted on 
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? > scessive > r a . + ene , ° “ 4 ‘ pened f 
riba ate te bo . cong which [ have men-} new states to the territorial limits of the United| But su shee Tex: to be admitted. " In consequence 
a ye * penne ne of the o1 iginal article re-| States. No person ever moved, or suggested ble s PP aoe e admitte - The honor th the Spanish 
porte y the committee of detail was as follows: hinted that the power of worn toyene, Se are ’ ~ - Q erm says he likes this joint resolution becay vigation of the 
‘*‘New sta 38 “fi 72) * 2 “spe ° ’ ¥ é ¥ £ ol Me § td ; H s ‘ ‘ . 5 tog 
wi ees 7. 0.7, yeaa or established within | not to be limited to the proper territory of the Unite a se Fe pf rae! by it, and finally p five years. ‘'T’ 
Bi wey int tKie weer may be admitted by the | ed States. It seemed to be taken for granted by | the honorable « ati 7 the lees word eb edie 
teen t “ qth as roment. If a new state} every body that this power, like every other Seis liar sanctity i on oe owes a a ae SEDI 
. ¢ @ , ¢ . bal s 7) } ra] cr p Pf 
sha — within the limits of any of the present]! of congress, was limited by its own nature ane ‘vig 8 bos * “ th in this joint resolution that must qiiMphed, but triu 
neh ig a’ consent of the legislatures of such states! matter of course, to the territory of the Unit d Mig t go 5 teal LOT pnd gore, Jayme 
shall be a wie necessary to such admission.” | States; and there is the most abundant eviden i item lh er Mies x goa" att Re iggy rap 
In this sta‘e of things, Mr. Gouverneur Morris | other proceedings of thi venti ‘ ce, in|citement produced by what they deemed a war reaty. Mr. R 
moved the substitute of whi : gs of the convention, that such was| invasion of th stituti ise nd 
3 * > Sub ute Oo which so much has been the universal understanding of the body The o 1y th tj h e consti ution, rise up and deel arming to the sc 
said, without the slightest foundation in a correct | question which arose upon Governor Randol h? owid ti =e “ ee ee ae ciel ssa Nai 
comprehension of the proceedings of the convention, | position and Mr. Morris’ substitute wa —t fe ion as its predecessor; that a former congress} vative feature: 
an . ‘eae . / wt. he . $ * 7. sro *] as as io i ef — \ ° ™4 
and of the reasons and motives which influenced | shown, in regard toa restriction of a ‘holly diffe ee to bind them; and, though a previous Dad w so blind as t 
those proceedings. ‘T’hat substitute is in the follow-| rent character, referring to the case of a et , t M; er pears ws ‘stipulate the observance of nere majority, 
mg words: arising within the limits of another, and re ai te state for hg nd teres Charge | Sawing 
_ “New states may be admitted by the legislature | the consent of the latter in such case as a all alors he a ormed out of its territory should come knoe property, ther 
into the Union; but no new state shall be erected condition to the lawful establishment and adn lesion a br SO ee eae ha 
within the ey of any of the present states without of the new state into the Union. The whole affair that a = vg age es a we kage 
ihe consent of the legislature of such state, as well of Governor Randolph’s proposition and M Mor- |b would not admit the new Pexan st ated, and the pr 
as of the general legislature.” ris’ substitute, about which so much del Coby ls ut upon condition of the perpetuaa prohibition ¢ dsouthern gen 
re ple es Ath e meal, : , . JB “hh Ss uch delusi a G ay ne } hey nc | Nae 
Now, sir, a little reflecti on and knowledge of the! been propagated, has absolutely, therefore iy has hg ite they net do su? Would they not ha way of repris 
conflicting interests and opinions in the convention | slightest bearing upon the qu o ba mt 1 i , not the |the power? And would not this congress have f ing to abolish 
; . ( i * ’ cs d ' esti WV a * ’ . se 8 le . errs : as 
will show at once the real bearing and opetation of | der discussion. ich is how un- nished them a provocation if not a Justific alton, a and the next 
Mr. Motris’ substitute. Phere was but cne opinion | Sina hee: “eat p AoEN their example in violating the constitution: Mr. regulate comm 
‘a the convention that the want of power in the old! ; isthe law and the constitution were, in his told his friend that he was planting the germ of acs d transfer of si}, 
congress, under the articles of confederation, to ad-| gs Ste Bon or all controversy. With due defer- flict in the states of this Union, the end of wii@@Man all, and beyc 
. > 7.) j _ 7 , “ging ence to 1e i 0 - > > S 7 r ° . As ° ; . © . » 
mit new states, should be supphed, and thit that|(Me Walker een vee senator from Mississippi, Ve of them could see. Pmen how they 
power should be given to congress under the new | , rie > piel tan Metpeg e had said a few days ago nd now he turned to his southern friends oil ‘at fundamenta 
constitution. The genera! proposition, therefore, to ome the opinion of a judge of the supreme court, floor: and he would invoke their sober atteutiol scurity of the so 
give Lo congress the power to admit new. states, was '* erring, he presumed, to the opinion of Judge what he should submit to their consideration. Ih ~ ave prope rty? 
destined to receive a general support in the conven- | onnson, in the ease of the American Insurance | C@tire slaveholding portion of this Union could page Would invite 
tion. But the restriction of that power to “states suetaetth Serge a he would take the liberty of themselves for safety only on the sacredaess 0! y and respected 
Y ; “} Saying ‘ rentlem: . | me : Tho . et ‘ rae ye 
lawfully constituted or established within the limits a aa aa gentieman would look once more | Constitution. hey stood for their very existeit Ina, (Mr, Hug 
of the United States,” would, it was clearly foreseen  felie B ae ding would find that the opinion of that what Mr. Jefferson had called ‘‘a sacro-sanet” all the delivery 
at once arouse the opposition of the pad friendiy learned judge corrosponded strictly with that he had | tence to its provisions, being the only shield for! stremember t) 
to the admission of Verniont, and: was‘alsd calculat- ra anton and amounted to this, that: we must ob- rights of a minority. How did they stand int the supreme 
ed to excite the jealousy of those states (particularly reed whats, pihonaroned: by the . treaty-making power; body? However they might rely (he well knew) MMonwealth o 
Maryland, Delaware, and New Jersey), which h ay oe it admit new states from that territory the fidelity of Delaware to all the comprowh®jgggiady referred 
low been engaged tn a controversy with the party by the legislative power. This was the law and the constitution, Delaware was yet practically a) livery was exel 
si os respecting the waste and unappropriated hare constitution of our land, and on this Mr. R. would slaveholding state. They stood, therefore, as Wage individual st: 
in the finals of the latter. This last mentioned take his stand; and he now said to his honorable |/eur slaveholding votes to twenty eight non slave”, and, if they 
claws of states would be prone to look see the inert, ‘riend from Pennsylvania, and to the other friends of ing. And in the other house the proportion D8, Dull and vox 
civics: ’e Clause in the proposition of i, Randolph atom in that chamber, that if Texas should be eighty-seven representatives of slaveholding sale tight of a me; 
the article reported by the ecineaibial of ie brought meen Union by a plain and palpable in- | 0 hundred and thirty-s1x non-slaveholding: 188 how prongs 
; - <a ee oF a=! fraction of the constituti es ae ‘ ra : . ran a Se Ba. op 
tail. os asort of guaranty of the territorial claim of ny mginten ‘ fom sega t a: uch as is now propes- They had just received an admonition which it! pat and anott 
the jeeger states. In this state « f opinion and feeling ne: partes a ! , oe a pares and not a boon. It was |came them well to heed; they had gota warning 8 in repeal 
\ the convention, Gouverneur Morris, with the tact 'P asi rle tha : the blessing of Heaven could rest | the other branch which they ought not to disrega Practice amour 
aud sagacity*for which he was so conspicuously dis- ~ te ahy measure consummated in defiance of an| There had been a recent vote in that house on?* Pal emancipati 
unguished, brought forward his substitute, merely or hoe mee eyes awore to support. No; in the | tional question which might be taken as a fair m™ never for any 
changing the arrangement and phraseology of the | Wawa - w gentlemen, per fas aut nefas, to get in| sure of the relative strength of the two interests bene every slave 
articie reported by the committee of detail, so as to | babes fem. pe provisions of the constitu. It had been on the permission of Florida to am ht the Cay 
present in the first part of it the naked proposition to} ctates f t} te Taser the assent of two-thirds of the | her territory into two states when her poptiil om e Himits of 
confer upon congress the power to Sheltie anes states of this Union to enter mto treaties and agree- | should amount to 35,000 east of the Suwannee ti" tilivee, O, 
spot vine’ auc ci> chaveunian. meme Gunaind mit ser pws foreign powers, they would open in this|and how did the numbers stand? Seventy-sevel “ before he s; 
rags ¢ .. > debs and a fountain of bitter waters ic ‘ "pat : , rg ifs p80 1; sol} 
lo transfer to the latter part of it the precautionary | ».. wer could stanch. I Hi core whieh no human | favor of it to one hundred and twenty-three a ce iralhyy 
and restrictive principle requiring the mutual accord | jade pose terraces bp a reprisals would be | —having a dead majority of fifty opposed to thes Bena He wor 
of the new state aud that from which it was dis-| which tt Unio cP r ' POtaren WOR attempted, under | holding interest, which was about the same "mm," lor who 
which this Union could notstand. Mr. R. did not say | that house was full. Would senators represél Bacto, regard t 
. On to an 
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membered, on which it was forcscea a severe strug- : 
, “ai m 5” | or suppose thai it would is at i , 
gle must take place. ohn + gre ree ip ae an immediate and | that interest set the example of trampling % E Not « ex 
8s n of the Union; but this he did say, | guaranties of the constitution, and of admitting ' Ourselves + 
os.9 ity | 
y? MULL, ret 


seordingtiyvy the vyote - the wo ; ys re -¢ . 
According y ae wore roe, convention was first that if this high-handed measure should be consum-/| absolute and unlimited power af a majori 
and separately taken upon the first part of Mr. Mor-} mated, 1t would lead to animosities, contentions, and | that been tha wisd f their « stors? Lets —. 
ris’ substitute, declaring in general terms that “new | mutual conflicts, which would so embitter the Union tlemen look at the ee ecina oc southern ney 
states may be admitted by the legislature into the| as to render a violent disruption of it almost inevi-jat the adoption of as 08 saiit i “ ‘They i 
Union;” and it was unanimously adopted. ‘Then the table. He did not say a final disruption, for he was | sisted on D taiialt of wediateds in a "gil Nor (ies 
question caine Up on the latter clause, embracing still willing to believe that if such a separation did | of commerce aie the hi gai however, in ae the — . 
the principle of the restriction In gov. Randolph’s| take place, it must be temporary only; for he had | manner he had shown dures the last session of a constitutions 
proposition and the articte reported by the committee | endeavored to show, during the last session, that na- ‘gress. They had so far succeeded ag t0 req" bls of sane 
Cretiog of the , 
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; vote to overrule the negative of the pre 

the necessity@f three-fourths of the states 
ve ding the constitution, and of two-thirds of 
a as represented in the senate, for the rati- 
os of treaties. Mr. R. had barely alluded. to 
fs { the navigation of the Mississippi in 


ges.” Suppose, then, the | mised to poor old Virginia? In the Indian’s phras® 
actual war: congress growing tired of the contes!,) he had uot ‘said turkey to her onee.” [A laugh | 
the resources of the country exhaused, and a majo-| He had predicted that her slave labor would deser* 
rity in both houses prepared to terminate the strug-| Kher worn-out soil, and, as a necessary consequence, 
gle. What could they do? (Mr. R. had seen in| with the slaves would go their masters. Depopula- 
one of the leading papers of his own state the doc- | tion was the boon held out to Virginia. Mr. R. said 


third 





ine eee egren He hoped his worthy friend who} trine unequivocally advanced by a favorite writer, | he thought that he knew something of the interests if 
Yay 20 nted that region of the Union would look back | that the power which declared war could terminate | of his own state. He had seen sometimes a sordid ft 
9 follow ve transactions at the time he referred to. a war and make peace, in the very teeth of the con- appeal to her cupidity from the predicted enhance- i 
EY to opms +R. alluded to them as a warning. Under the | stitution.) 4 ment of the value of slave property. For one he a 
of those vi 5 congress the assent of nine states was necessary Again he asked, whither we were tending? Sup- | despised the appeal. As a Virginian and a slave- a 
h of the es the ratification of atreaty. On the arrival of a} pose a majority in both houses to be tired of the war, holder, who continued to be so far more from consi- ” 


derations of humanity than of interest, he scorned so 
sordid an appeal. But, to every man capable of 


and resolved on returning at all hazards to a state of | 


mm --b minister, Mr. Jay was authorised to treat | 
“a paish in peace; the minister of the hostile power demanded | 


ress. Wh, sh him, bul was expressly required to stipulate for | ( 1Ppe 

ple of Te right of the navigation of the Mississippi and , the abolition of slavery as the price of peace; then, | forming a judgment in the case, he said that the 
what mi the integrity of our western boundary. These! according to the precedent now to be set, and the fact would not be sv. Every one knew that the va. 

2 had spoke tructions were given by the votes of nine states. | new doctrines broached by the friends of annexa-| lue of slave labor was regulated by the price of its 

vith of they ngequently a plan was proposed for ceding the na-| tion, at all hazards, a majority of congress might principal production, cotton. The price of that was 
Of the legig ation of the river for twenty-five years, and abare; make a treaty of peace, in which a proclamation 0! rinly not likely to be advanced by adding still 


But | freedom would form the leading article? He admit- further to the over-production which had already so 
ted that these things were monstrous even in idea, | Seriously affected the market for it, and an increased 
but he contended that they were but the Jegiti nate od seceleraied over-production seemed to be the 
inevitable consequence of opening the lands of Tiex- 
as to American iudustry and enterprise 


to a foreis jorily rescinded the previous instructions. 
eeding |e; narose the question whether a simple majority 
onstitutiog, id rescind a vote which it had required a majori- , ! 
assed the joi of two-thirds to adopt. Let gentlemen look atthe | offspring of the claim now set up to make a treaty 
inswer forg ities, the bloody battles which ensued in the old with a foreign power by a bare majority of congress. | 
at deep ofp ngress, when the seven northern states voted in| It would be a fair corollary from such premises. —| 
ture elect ij phalanx, and with the undivided force of their Mr. R. said he had seen with despondency, with 
entienied th tire delegations, against the five southern states.— | a depression of spirit which he had no words to ex- 
power, mj » that memorable occasion the south had been over-/ press, the most disorganizing doctrines, as he cone 
ess, and, wh elmed by a mere majority riding over the provi-| ceived them to be, broached respecting fundamental 
oe slammed; ys of the constitution. provisions of the constitution. His honorable friend | 
In consequence of this, Mr. Jay made a treaty, from Pennsylvania (Mr. Buchanan) said that he was 
th the Spanish minister, in which our right to the! a friend of the constitution. Me. R. would be the 
vigation of the Mississippi was yielded for twen- | last to doubt it, but, unfortunately, like a highly dis- 
five years. ‘The south and west protested against | tinguished character, with whom he knew it would be 
from year to year, until at last, under the wise/ the pride of the honorable senator to have his name 
ud and auspices of Mr. Madison, they had tri- | associated, he feared he was a friend to “the constitu. 
pphed, but triumphed only under that conserva-| tion as he understood it.” [A laugh.] Mr. R. was 
eclause in the articles of confederation which re-| sorry, knowing as he did the gentleman’s fidelity to 
ired the assent of two-thirds for the ratification of | the constitutional compromises in favor of the rights 
reaty. Mr. R. held out this piece of history as a’ of the south, that he shou!d give the great weight of 
ping tothe south. They were the weaker pare his personal authority to the dangerous doctrines of ples of the constitution. He did not hesilate to say 
They should be the very last to give up the con-; which he had spoken. These doctrines had unhinged yy pine on his responsibility as a senator of that 
vative features of the constitution. If they were, the public mind. The very axioms and postulatcs | ae at adi er it ; ny T "i , states at 
so blind as to recognise the dispensing power of | with which our system of constitutional checks °°" 3% Commonwea th, that i Texas can now be 
w so blin g [ gp | a seqa.red only by a sacrifee of the constitution, let 
pere majority, the time might come when the pe-| started were denied—every thing was thrown con ) miicnlt & vane uae aneihioe ’ 
liar interests of the south, involving their rights! pletely at sea, under this sudden furor for the acqui- 7 eT: Cer ae 
property, their domestic peace, the security of: sition cf a foreign territory, in utter disregard of the 
ir firesides, would be placed at the mercy of such limits of the constitution. 
ajorily. Let the present measure be consum-| Mr. R. said that he did in his conscience believe 
ated, and the principle it involved be sanctioned, that the issue of the experiment here first made of a 
dsouthern gentlemen might expect soon to see, written, balanced, limited constitution, depended on 
j way of reprisal, a majority in both houses under-| the vote which should be given on the present reso- 
ing to abolish slavery in the District of Colum-. lutions. 
4; and the next thing would be, under the clause He wished he could invoke the aid of some pow- 
regulate commerce, an act prohibiting the removal erful friend, feeiing as he did in this great erisis of 
dtransier of slaves from state to state; but, more | our history. Ii he knew such an one, he would call 
in ail, and beyond all, he would ask southern gen- upon him to stand “between the dead and the living 
men how they would then stand in regard to that and stay this plague;” to arrest this political “pesti- But, as anation worthy of our glorious ancestors, 
eat fundamental act, which constituted the sole’ lence, which walked in darkness;” this wide spread- we could not live or breathe a day except under the 
eurity of the south as to their retention of their ing ‘‘destruction, which wasteth at ncon-day.”— shelter ofour free and glorious constitution, the pal- 
ve property? Tle referred to the act of 1793.—) Was there not a senator within these walis worthy ladium of freedom, the hope of the world, 
Would invite especially the attention of his wor-, of such a mission, and with a party aid political in- 
y and respected friend in bis eye, from South Ca-) fluence adequate to fulfil it, and to secure the coun- 
lina, (Mr, Huger,) to this subject. It was the act, try from so tureatening and portentous an evil? destructive of her constitutional freedom, a renowne 
the delivery of fugitive slaves; and gentlemen; But he was toid thatwe never could get two-thirds ed Trish patrivt and statesman used ieone memora- 
stremember that it had been solemnly decided of the states represented in this body to consent to. ble words: “If any body of men should think the 
the supreme court, in the great case of Prigg vs. | the admission of Texas. Gentlemen said that there Trish constitution incompatible with the unity of the 
MmMonwealth of Penusylyania, to which he had} was no chance of ever effecting the measure Dy British empire—a docirine he abjured as sedition 
ready referred, that the power of eniorcing such a | treaty; and, therefore, if we desired the annexation, azainst both—he wovid answer, Perish the empire 
ery was exclusively in the hands of congress.—/ it must be done in the form of a resolution to be five the constitution!” In the spirit of thac noble 
4 rarely had no Powe lo. pass such a passed by a bare majority of the two ees Mr. declaration, he would now say here in this pl ee, as 
and, it they did, it would be, under that deci-; R. did not believe this was the case; but if il were a senator of Virginia. that if the sacred provisions 
mM, null and vod. Now, if gentlemen sanctioned | so, it could furaish no justificauon for an open and of th constitution of his country eould not be re- 
polding ste right of a mere majority to consummate such an| paipable infraction of the constitution. If such were conciled with a further enlargement of Is lerritor 
holding: - HOW proposed, lnvolving consequences so im-! the alternative, he for oie could never yield to such > —a doctrine he rejected as utterly contraticted “a 
tion which it a and another majority migit lake their ready an appeal. .the history of the pust, for, under that constitution, 
rota wart iractice 2pealing the act of i793, which would d by a faithful compliance with its forms, we had 
not to disreg Spamante caer2 Lo a virtual proclamation of unl: | ilready added to our limits anempire greater far 
, house on 2® OR hig Saye Phere would ve no security | in by acclamation? Such was the statement of Mr. tan the whole territory of the United States at the 
on as a fal Om ing rele any slave property. It would be like | Jefferson; and we had the authority of another dis- time of its adopiion—but were it so, and the issue 
Hwo interest perly f sad slave im the country that there was] (inzuished man (Mr. Adams) for saying, as he did at 
Norida to al" 4" the captive, and if be could but get be-| the time, that such was the general favor towards 


now presented was to give up the hope of acquiring 
it Md the limits of 1 Fexas orto break through all the barriers cf the 
ooutalil - Hints oO Slave ing states i I ‘ — ! Py 
her popu MeN free the slaveholding states ie was that) (hat measure, that he believed an amendment of the 


Virginia stood in a position to regard the acquisi- 
tion of Texas as a great national object, only calcu 
lated to strengthen the whole confederacy, but not to 
promote any special interests of hers, which were 
more fike'y to be injured than benefitted by it. But 
if was her vocation to make sacrifices for this Union; 
she had yielded up ber vast territory without a sigh 
for the good of her sister states; she was used to the 
work of sacrifices; stie had done it over till it was 
become a hab! of her state policy. Virginia, in af- 
voring the acquisition of Texas, could be governed 
by none but broad national considerations, and the 
same considerations mst make her desirous of see- 
ing the object accomplished without any wound in- 
flicted tipon the harmony of the Union, and, above 
all, without any wound inflicted on the vital prinei- 
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Our republic had already boundaries of vast ex- 
tent—it stretched from ocean to ocean: we had an 
ample area for three hundred millions of human be- 
ines. Ought not this to reconcile gentlemen to some 
little delay? Were weso pent in, so crowded for 
room, that we must burst through the barriers of the 
constitution to get a little breathing space? 

He humbly thought we conld yet live wit rout 
Texas, if need be, though he was desirous of seeing 
it restored to its natural connexion with the United 
States, whenever it can be constitutionally done.— 
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On a great occasion in the history of his country, 
when measures were proposed which he beiteved 


But was it true? Had not Louisiana been acquir- 


ed by the treaty-making power? Had she not co ne 


‘constitution to uccomplish it, he would say, with the 


14 ¢ vr +1y _ : { aete ‘ . . , . t. 2 = :* ' CN nett , r } Pet > ‘2 ac ° 
Suwanneer se before aa ane every soutnerii man to} constitution to remove the constitutional difficulties |/mortal Grattan, if they were his last words on 
Seventy-ser sanctioned a principle like this, lead- | fejt by many, would be unanimously ratified by the; earth, as they®probably are on this floor, Perish all 
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Raed nls if not necessarily, to such cunse- 
ttiend f mn ould ask his honoraole aud highmind- 
eet and sae hom no man could cherish more re- 
Becton, gard than he did, that if we gave our 
B not iy “: exauple like that now proposed, do 
Ban i. ae ves “teach bloody insiructions, which, 
“Weal, return to plague the inventor?” 
Rennie’ Thus even-handed justice ; 
To <r GS the ingredients of the poisuned chalice 
_ Own lips.’ 
Nor w as this all; 
Peer the } 
4 Con, 


it had been declared, and tht 
Sanction of very distinguised names, to 
is of utioual doctrine that in time of war the 
Sretig ote were submitted to the absolute 

, © war‘power. “Inter arma silent le- 


States, and by acclamation. As it was, the treaty 
was ratified with the votes of only three states and a 
half against it. And had we not acquired Fiorida 
by a treaty which was ui sanimously ratified? \Wahy, 
then, despair of the acquisition of Texas by like 
means, if it be the great national measure it was 
supposed to be? In many of the views expressed by 


concurred. 


turing states, and also as to the advantages, in some 
respects, that would be gained by the cotion-growiig 
States, and the new and extended market to be ac- 
quired by the western agricultural states. 

But in ail this array of benefits, what had he pro- 





thought of illegitimate aequisition; live forever our 
free aud glorious constitution—the sole pledge of 
yur peace, of our safety, of our honor, of our bless- 
ed and happy Union. 


{t had been the fate of that great patriot (to use 


(ts own touching and graphic words on another oc- 
,Casion) to **watel: over the constitulion of his coun- 


the honorabie senalor from Pennsylvania Mer. RR.) try in iis eradle—to follow it to its grave.” Few if 
lic agreed with him as to the benefits| any of those whom 
that would accrue to the navigating and manutiac- | joyed the privilege 


Mr. R.now addressed had en- 
of assisting at the birthof our 
constiiutiun; but, if this dangerous aad revolutionary 
precedent, as in his conscience he believed it, should 
receive the sanction of that body, then it might yet 


be the melancholy office of many of us to follow that 
cunstitutiva lo an untimely grave. 
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Tne NEw canines. By Morse’s telegraph we have ' 
announced that the following names are to constitut 
President PeLk’s cabinet. 
no doubt it is eo arranged. 

Mr. Buchanan, ot Pa., Secretary of State. 


Mr. Banecrojt, of Mass., “ Treasury. 
Mr. Builer. of Ky., War. 
Mr. Mason, of Va., “ Navy. 


Mr. Suunders, of N.C., Postmaster General, . 
Mr. lValker, of Miss., Attorney General. 
Tue ORnGon necotiavion. The New York Courier 
ud Enquirer, of ‘Thursday last, “upoi authority enu- 
ved to the most implicit reliance” states, that in case of 


the failure on the part of the uegotiations at Washington | 


10 agree Upon the rights of ihe partes, the Bntish govern- 
nent have suggested the reference of the whule question 
to the arbiiranon of any European sovereign to be desig- 
nated by the govcrnmeni of the United States, agreeing 
tu abide by the award.” 

The Oregon bill, since the reception of President 'Ty- 
ler’s message announcing that the rfgotiation was yet 
In a hopeful train, lias remained withthe Gommittee on 
foreign rejations, to Whom 1. was referred by the senate. 
They have not reported thereon. 


ed in the house by fixing the rate at five cenis for single 
leuers, for less than 300 miles, and at (en cents for over 
that distance. 
umendinents, 

Tae Inorma anv lowa sitt, for admitting them as 


states, will probably be decided on by the seiaie this day. | 


Cuina. By the ship Ann McKiin, arrived at New 


York, we bave Canion dates to the 20th November.— | viile. A 


The tarque Coquette made the passage out in 84 days, 
—"ine quickesi passage on records” 
The clipper Exe gle, was sold in China, for $20,000. 
The Hong Kony Gazette copies with apprevation, 


‘The senate lave yet to act on those | 


‘Though not official there iS 


| tons per day. 


j 
H 
j 


fromthe Madras papers, articles unpuagning the career | 


of Sir Henry Potunger in China. 


li express:'s its satis- 


faction thatthe !ndian press is not blinded by success, | 


and that thoogi Sir Henry may have been a successin) 
diplomatist, he was an especially bad governor. 

A proclamation was issued trom Kwai against cer- 
tain benditti, Who having kidnapped a child ot a widow, 
and upvu her failure to pay the ransom. they demanded 
eSvU—roasted the chiid alive, (aged four years) in an 
iol pols 

[nh manufacturcd goods, camblets met a ready mark- | 
el ut Shanghaii barter. Chinizes had been rethrned 
to Canton trom Yungisze-keang, as unsaleable. Cotton | 
yarn inet with a fair demand at Cantons but the Amoy 
market was viudted wiihit. ‘There was a good demand 
for winte and grey long clotis at Canton and Shaghai. 

The American ship Paragon, Capt. Curtis, frou Ma- 
nila jur Chusau, was capsized in a gale, and the pas- 
sengers and crew being picked up by some China men 
were carried ashore, robbed, and very cruelly treated. 
Some of them escaped and the others were subseque:i- 
jy released and carried to Canton for $690 dollars, ai 
geting off with their lives. 

The Portuguese brig Simplicia,s was wreked near 
Danborgh’s bay. She had on board 200 ches!s of opi- 
ui, ail of which is iusured. ‘The crew were ealed ve- 
ry harshly by some Chinese fishermen. 

A Briusi schooner (opium trader) had been captured 
by a Chinese pirate. ‘The captain, an Englishman, was 
murdered and thrown overboard. ‘The crew were Ma- 


) 
aay s. 


Wageons crossed the Hudson at Albany on the ice last) 
Saturday, (22d Feb.) ‘he weather during the week be- 
Catve sO bila that steamboats started on ‘Thursday trom 


New Youtk tor Albany or as near tothere as the ice) 


would let them get 
Rivencs. T' 
curing the 


© amount of revenue received a! Poston 
moith of January dus year was $207,v00; 


myn. ai 
during the same mouth last year, $173,200, 


Pe 
fect repair, and 
COB UdiitC2 


{ the Weather Continues favorable, will 
mson tae tha ot March. 


VvehFal 


i sourMhus as Vel feilseu to receive, 


—— 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


our staie. Amo 
which «ii! 
in iron. 
axes, Chisels, planes, 
style; aud in Providence township, on the Lakawana, 
|a rolling mill, and a nail faciory. [Philad. Am. 

Virginia. The legislattire having enacted 167 laws, 
closed their annual session on the 25tli February. 


MANUFACTURE oF steEL tn Vincrnta. The Richmond 
Compiler states that the legisiatore of Virgimia has grant- 
ed ceriain privileges to a Mr. Broadmeadow for the ma- 
nufaciure of steel. It is made, (says the Compiler), on 
a new plan, for which Mr. Broadmeadow received a 
patent in June last for the whole of the United States, 
lor ld years The saving in this process itso great, and 
the materials in this state so well suited to the purpose, 





that there seems no doubt that the iron ores of this state, 


| when converted into steel, will be transported to Europe 


and sold at a profit in the English market, that now 


i supplies the whole world,and ‘he United States made 


‘THE POSTAGE BILL, passed by the senate, was amend: | 


independentfrom her own resources. The quality of 
stee! made on this plan bas give such satisfaction in New 
York, thatone house has given a wrilten order for two 


Kentucky anp Onto. 


hio has refused to surrender one Johu Kinsman, on the | 
requisition of the governor of Kentucky. Kinsman is)! 
ingicted in the circuit court of this county for decoying | 
and enticing away the slave of Mr. Taruston of Louis- 
| 

Missouri. Congressional distri cts. The senate have | 
passed a bai for dividing tie state into congressional 
cisiniets. The districts are so arranged as to leave the | 
wWilgs ia niiuority ia every disirict, or certainly inall but 


ie j 

Te U. Stetes land distribution fund—the state of Mis, 
Reseluuons to receive | 
and appcopriate it, passed tue popular branch of the le- | 


i gisiature @ short tune siace, by a vor'e of 66 ayes, to 17° 


(to amethod actually in opeiauon, aid which, if whatis 


| Londo, may be relied upon, wil work a revolution in 
printing, of which it is jmpessible to esiimate the effect. 
"Phe Art Union for February, contains soime of the prac- 


cu, ies in less than ‘rex minules! the zinc plate thus en- 
und then of bemg re-engtaved, ad tujinilim, 


o- 7. . . | svt. TeIAY He repr yt: bd 3 j ro j | ‘ce da Ss or less; 
PENNSYLVANIA CANAL is announced to be in pers | fH May de Teprosuce a re. oe eee ae i ; 
land hundreds of thousands struck off, equal in all re- 


The Chereapeaie md Delaware canal, opened for navi- | 


gauon on the 24h 


Lich was so long under discussion: 
buth bouses and is vow a Jaw. 


THE BaNK “UL 
in Ohio, has; a%e 
Tur Bank ‘ Fasncs. ‘The specie in the Bank of 
France, Dec. “th. amounted to 245,026,80u7, eqnal to 
5U ninllions of Collars “Nhe circulation was but litte 
over that amour’, viz; 249,133, 500f, 


my 


ASH TRADE. Ye excess stock of pot aggl pearl ashes 
in New Yoru or the Ist ult. over last pear, Was more | 
tha: 5,000 cusks, or an increase of almost 59 per cent. 


7) 








‘The stuck, together with prices, ¢ wapared as tvilows: 
1530. Prices. is44. Prices. | 

Pots, casks 4,263 $4 50 = 7,997 4 00! 
euris 5,-6U > 06 8,163 4 25) 
Total and av. price 11,123 S475 16,160 $4 125) 


Che total export trom N. York tor January was 2,291 
casks. Prices sieady. 
OrtuM TRADE. COxnton papers estimate the new crop 
for tue year, of Benga! 22,000, and Malwa 26,000 chesis. 
‘Total 48,000 at aa average of $700 amounting to $33,- 
600.000, ‘The Chinese government are endeavoring to | 
rupess to opiuy trade, and have reorgam:zed ‘heir navy 
“wot: nivre efficicnt officers. 


‘ebruary. 


Fand committed tu jail. 
‘escape of slaves to Canada and the free states from this 
Vichy, 


‘phere, gow close to each other, others ii the north of 


-tminutes west, 23 minutes north. 


| prolound Jearning and of classical elequence made him 
1a distinguisiicd imember, died at Newport (ht. 1) on the 


| 
| paper 
e 


ways, but the senate, on the [3 ult., after a spirited de’ 
bate, indefinitely postponed them, ayes 14 nays 12. 
New counties. —Tiie fecisiature lias passed a bill creas} 
ling sixteen new Counties. 
Ice Trape. ‘The st. Louis Republican of the 18th} 
Febrnary says— A boat load of spleadid ice sold at the! 
whart yesterday, lor 35 and 5 375 per ton. 
f 


[S8e. Lo is Repu blican. 


IRon mines IN Missovar. The quality of the iron 


(ore which composes the vast mountain to the wes tward | 


of St. Louis, Missonri, has at last been fairly tested.— | 
‘ne govervor of Missouri has received trom Monsieur | 
Alexander Vattemare, of Paris, an acknowledgment of | 
tie receipt of specimens of that ore, which were sub-| 
mitted to the royal insiitate of mines, and on a proper | 
aualysis, it has been discovered to be superior to the! 
best Swedish irov, which for a long time hus been con. | 
sidered the best in Europe. [St. Louis New Era. 


Anastatic Printinc. ‘This is the appellation given 
said of ion the authority of Messrs. Wiley and Put. 
nai, American Literary agency No. 6, Waterloo Place, 


tical details. ‘*it is sufficient to say here, that the writer 

evihy jesired a copy to be made of a page of a news- 
~ with) three ulustraions on wood, the inventor 
ngraved the page, type, cuts, and all, and gave hin’ six 


giaved velig capavie of Producing 20,000 lnpressions, 
Thus an 


octavo volume, with wood or stee: Hiustratuiuns to any Cx- 


specis to the original. ; 
A cotempurary cails thus Dr. Faus.’s second advent. 
Anonitioy. A Miss Susan Yates, was arrested last 
evenlng Upon a capias, issued fiona tee criminal court, 
She is ciarged with viding the 


[St. hour Ni éi Leva, Feb. 15. 


Covers. Whilst onr starguzers have been occupied 


with novelly of two comets 10 the southern bemis- 


was discovered by M. De Arrest, assistant ef the Ber- 
its daily motion, 16 
It suould now be in 


Europe have found one in the cunstellition of the Swan. 
rt 
lin observaiory, near 15 Cyguni. 


Shitit vi Our Ubservuturists. 


Deatns. At Philadelphia, last wee' 122, of which 37 
were under one year, 15 were persons of color; 20 died 
of cousumpuon. 

At Baltimore, 53, of which 15 were under one vear of 
age, 14 wee iree colored, and 3 slaves; 11 died of con- 
sumption. 

Ashur Robbins, esq., who for 14 year represented the 
state of Risode isiand inibe U. S. senate, of which his 





wd 


uv Inft..i m ibe 


END OF VOLUME XVII. 


SO1b Year of hus We 


Manufacturing establishments, are 
annually springing up in various parts of the interior of 
the most prominentis Luzerne county, 
shortly become femous for its manufacture 
At Wilkesbarre there is a large toundry, where 
&u., are manufactured in excllent 


there are two large axe manufactories, a scythe factor y 


aa 


Execrion, Mayor of Boston elected! Oy 
trial, the Bostonians succeéded ip electing a 1 
the city on the 21st ult. The locds having hind 
their candidate, the poll stood Davis, (Native AG 
can,) 4863, Parxer, (whig) 4376; scattering 399 men, 
vi s' majority over all, 164. _ - 

Massacliusetts 3d congressional district. The 1; 
trialto make an election, which came off on the 1) 
February, resulted as follows: Hevry Williams 1% 
4591; Ariemas Hale, (whig) 4552; Caleb Swar, 7103; Ig 
Terry 91; Mareus Morton 81; scattering 72, \, chit 


Dax & Mantin’s suscxine. The blacking bys 
of this firm must have been immense. ‘Mhe Master 7 
the rolls has directed £4000 a year to be paidoud 
the profits of the business by their executors to var of 
legatees. Mr. Martin bequeathed £100,000 to an envied 
for the blind. ti 


_ Guano is to be admitted into the ports of Spain, 
free under the flag of every nation. 


the cil 


duty 


An Inpian Rvupser Manvractory is now jy , 

ration at Pittsburg, at which ladies’s shves, of vane 
patierns, and over shoes, of superior neatness ay lake 
ness, are made without a stitch. Mr. Morgan, the py 





A requisition refused, We| 
oe from the Cineinnati Enquirer that the governor of | 


| troyed. 


prietor of the esfablishment, also manufactures all kindy 
of gum elastic articles, such as _life-preservers, pillows 
. ' 


eoach cloths, &e. 


Bosren ick cror. The Boston Courier says: ‘A large 
quantity of ice will be stored the present season, projy. 
bly nearly 150,000 tons, for exportation and retail.” 


Foop ror GeoLosisrs.—Foolsteps. Mr. Dexter Mars, 


of tms town, while exploring for fossil remains near 


South Hadley Falls, a short time since, found sev) 
large bird tracks, embedded in the solid rock, two y 


| three of which he succeeded in splitting off from the ledy, 


The tracks were about four feet apar', and half a yay} 
in length, and one which we have examined wii holj 
two guarts of water. ‘he bird which made these track 
must have been larger than the largest of our domesiig 
animals. [Greenfield (Muss.) Gazetie 


STEAMBOAT IremMs. Measures have been taken wit), 
view of starting a line of steamboats to run direct y. 
tween New York and Baltimore. Ata meeting he'd 
New York last week it was proposed that those interes 


‘ted in that city should raise $50,000, and those in [2)j. 


more $25,000 for the purpose. ‘The object with New 


| York is, to have a speedy and cheaper means of taking 


this route for the western business, than the raiiroads 
and packets now afford. 

The western papers announce that arrangements have 
beea concluded for a daily line of steamboats between 
Pittsburg and Louisville, and also fora daily line be 
tween Pittsburg and Cincinnati. 

The Pathjinder, on her way from Yazco for New Or 
leans, Wheu beiow Grand Gulf. took fire and was des 
She had a cargo of 1,431 bales of cotton, upon 
sume of which pari of the crew and passengers were 
saved. Orhers got of in yawls. Among those known 
to have been lost, were Messrs. S. S. Caldwell, Hog. 


i gins, and Butler, of Grenada, Miss.; Mr. Car'eton, ol 


Tallahatchie; Mr. Pinchback, of [linois; the steward of 
the boat, and one of the crew names unknown. | 

The “Missouri,” a splendid boat, said to be the ig 
est ever built in the United States, was launched at Ui 
cinnati last week. Length 305 feet; length of beam 33; 
depth 10; she is intended to ply between Ne w Orieats 
and Civcinnati. May she have better luck than her un 
fortunate namesake. 

The British mammoth steamer Great Brifain, on4 
trial of speed, is said to have accomplished ninerem 
miles in seventy minutes, withrut being put to the top a 
her speed. 


Steamers. The Hibernia, which arrived Jast “ 
at Boston from Liverpool, brought’ 50,000 iettcrs, a 
about 250 bushels of newspapers. 


' 
nn 
Nels 


A SUB-MARINE TUNNEL, surpassing the ‘Thames tuone 
it is said, has been discovered near Marseilles. It de 
passage from the ancient abbey of St. Victone, rile 
under the arm of the sea, which is covered with ehipts 
and coming out under a tower of fort St. Nichoias. - 
Joyland, of the Pontset-Chaussees, and M. Matay'§ 
an arcliitect, accompanied recently by some Ire nds at 
a number of laborers, went to the abbey, were ave" 
clear their way tothe other end, and came out al for 
St. Nicholas, afier working two hours and twenty M 
nu'es. This tunnel is deemed much finer than tia , 
London, be ng tormed of one gingle vault of sixty '¢ 
span, and one fourth longer. ‘ Who did it” 


Tne Miuierires in the siate of Maine have 
concluded that the 23d day of this month Is 0, 
final day. Some thirty or forty of them have entie! 
quit werk on the faith of the prediction. 


Quesec suir puipine. There are 27 vessels 0 
stocks at Quebec, estimated at 18,250 vane ved 
building of which there are about 2,300 men empl 


Woot. The Boston Shipping List, says: “There hi 
been a cood demand for domestic fleece, and re 0,00 
have been about 100,000 Ibs. We quote sa'es ning 
ibs. at 35a47c. per !b. 6 mos., according to quan). 


n the 
1 the 


. | was 
A wuare which yielded 145 barrels of ape “ Bed" 
taken by the ship Hope, recenily arrived at + eT his i 
turd, atter doubling the Cape of Good Hope Ps 
aid to be the largest spera: whale on recerd. 
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